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Let us do some business in 

Peonies and Iris while the 4 

i —_ nod gwen | We have 4 

named varieties, : 

: 
this low price. Strong 1 yr. roots, 15c each. $12.00 per 100. American 4 
Beauty, dark pink divisions, 3 to 5 eyes, 15c each. Siberian Iris, dark blue 4 
15c each, $1.50 doz. ae Chereau, 10c each, $1.00 doz. 4 
Minneapolis. 4 

THE FARMER NURSERY 4 

Linden Hills Sta., E£. A. Farmer, Prop. Minneapolis, Minn. } 
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Please note that 
I can supply bulblets 


Australian Grower for your early plantings. 


This is the best way for you to import stock as original 
cost and duty are both low, quantity considered. 
ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


1112 N. E. 18th Street - PORTLAND, OREGON 


























Central Iowa 
Gladiolus 
Gardens 


E. R. BEEBE, PROP. 
ALTOONA, IOWA 











3,000,000 Anna Eberius MANY OTHER 
1,800,000 E. J. Shaylor 


100,000 Pendlet 
100,000 Mrs. H. E. Bothin Fine Ones 
200,000 Rose Glory FOR WHOLESALE 


Ase about 100 warieties of the 
WORLD’S BEST GLADIOLI. 


Thirty Acres all in Fine Condition 























12 Beautiful Irises for $2.00 


Albert Victor, Dr. Bernice, Flavescens, Florentina, Gertrude, 
Khedive, Loreley, Mme. Chereau, Queen of May, Wyomissing at 
20c. each. Caprice, Fairy, Juniata, Kharput, Lohengrin, Monsig- 
nor, Pallida Dalmatica, Princess Victoria Louise, Quaker Lady, 
Sherwin Wright, at 25c. each. Three of a variety at the price of 
two. Acollection of one each of six varieties listed at 20c ea. and 
six at 25c ea., twelve in all for $2.00. Send for Catalogue and price list. 
GLAD-IRIS GARDENS 
R. B. PIPER, Prop. Box F-54, Beltsville, Md. 
































GLADIOLI 


@The best of the standard “ Glads”’ and 
many of the choicest new varieties. 
Write for prices. We can supply the 
following in limited quantities: 


Acme Mrs. F. C. Peters 
Claremont Diener’s White 
Freda Richard Diener 
Indian Summer Pink Wonder 
Marietta Sidney Plummer 
Mrs. John S. Wood Salbach’s Prim 
Maurice Fuld Virginia 


Orders being received for fall delivery 
Dealers: Send for wholesale list. 


@This year’s crop is composed of fine, 
plump bulbs of superior quality. 


@Reserve your copy of our new 
catalogue now being compiled. 


It will be mailed out in December. 


Carl Salbach 


Grower 
6048 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, Calif. 














GLADIOLI 


cAll the Latest Introductions 
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Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, iia, 
Crocus, Paeonias, Herald Gladioli 
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Both Commercial Varieties and Novelties 
Offered By 


J. HEEMSKERK 


Care P. Van Deursen 


SASSENHEIM - HOLLAND 


(ag Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Visit Nursery 





POTTED ROSES 


We have many thousands of potted fieldgrown Roses for outdoor planting. A 
list of our potted roses will sent on application. Our Rose Cataloghas 63 
pages replete with illustrations and descriptions, 75 varieties portrayed in color. 
Our Hardy Herbaceous Plant catalog containing list of Old Fashioned icon and 
Rock Garden Plants is beautifully illustrated in color and black. In your request 
for catalog, it is important to state definitely what you intend to plant. 


Nurserymen aol niente 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
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I Don’t Want to Move Them 
So I Will Sell Them at 
Reduced Prices This Fall 


LL of my customers, and most of my 
friends, know that I have secured a 
new location for my nursery, some twelve 
miles from Wyomissing. Moving all my Iris, 
Peonies, Poppies and other perennials will 
be a tremendous task. I don’t want to do it, 
so I am making special reduced prices on 
all plants now growing in the Wyomissing 
fields. 


Many Prices are Cut in half 
Others are Reduced Still More 


This is your opportunity to get Farr’s Perennials at 
bargain prices. I feel sure that the supply at Wyo- 
missing will b> absorbed quickly—so you should write 
at once for “‘The Moving Sale Bulletin’? which gives 
full details, and for a copy of ‘‘Better Plants — by 
Farr.’’ These will tell the story. If you want some 
real plant bargains, write today. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
121 GARFIELD AVE. 


WYOMISSI NG, Pennsylvania 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF 
OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS 
Entered ae second-class matter March 31, + % at office at 


Calcium, N. Y., under act of March Single copy 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY ON THE FIRST OF MONTH BY 
MADISON COOPER, CALCIUM, N. Y. 
Subscription price : 





Three years, $3.50. One year, $1.50. 
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The Wild Swan’ 


BY MARGARET WADE 





The true story of how Jack Miner has brought the surviving flock of this largest and 
most beautiful of all the waterfowl of North America out of the peril of the Niagara 
River, into the safety and quiet of the north shore of Lake Erie on their migrating flight. 





HE story of how the wild Swans 
have been brought to Kingsville is 
the story of two men, one of whom 
has long cherished this very thing as a 
wonderful dream that he steadfastly be- 
lieved would come true; the other of 


has several times saved the life of some 
fellowman in this way; both are lovers 
of the wild fowl with which their en- 
vironment has made them familiar; both 
are, on their own say so, red-headed, 
and not ashamed of it; both are men 










someone lost there. Latterly he has be- 
come much more concerned with the 
preservation of wild life than with the 
hunting of it and through years of pa- 
tient study and effort he has brought 
the wise and wary Canada Goose to his 

















them a man who has for years done what whom their fellows delight to call by home in countless thousands; has made 
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AT REST ON LAKE ERIE 


(Photo by Walter E. Hastings, South Lyon, Mich.) 
A small group out of the entire flock of Whistling Swans which visited Kingsville, 
flight, Spring 1924, remaining from late in March until nearly the middle of April. 


he could, blindly, at great risk and 
against tremendous odds, to save these 
great, graceful birds from the destruc- 
tion to which he saw them going, year 
by year. 
ry The two men, who had never met un- 
ii a year ago, have several characteris- 
tics in common. Both are brave, not 
with any foolish bravado of ignorance, 
but with the fine courage that under- 
stands the danger very clearly and yet 
pits its wits against it and dares; each 
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*Copyright 1924 by Margaret Wade, reprinted 
y permission from a pamphlet published by 
Margaret Wade, Detroit, Mich. 


some name more friendly and familiar 
than the formal ones of their christen- 
ing. By these names, therefore, by 
which they are generally known, they 
shall be introduced here. The two are 
Jack Miner of Kingsville, and ‘Red’ 
Hill of Niagara Falls. 

Of Jack Miner our reader has pos- 
sibly heard already. In youth he was 
a hunter renowned for his skill with the 
gun and his ability to read like an open 
book all the mysterious language of the 
woods and marshes. Several times when 
all others had failed, he has gone con- 
fidently into the depths of some strange 
and trackless forest and brought back 






Ontario, on the north shore of Lake Erie, on their migrating 
Some may be seen farther out, 
















standing on the bar 


friends with the wild Ducks so that some 
of them have even fed from his hand; 
has re-stocked southern Essex County 
with Quail, brought back to its native 
haunts the gentle Woodcock after an 
exile of nearly forty years, lured the 
Purple Martin three miles inland from 
their natural habitat the lake front, 
brought the amiable Robin to his door- 
yard for protection from its natural en- 
emies, made the rafters of his barn the 
dwelling-place of whole colonies of swift- 
winged Swallows, and so completely won 
the trust of that bit of living joy, the 
Bluebird, that he can remove the roof 
of the house he provides for it and look 
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directly into its nest without disturbing 
the mother bird brooding there. 

All of these things, told in his own 
book of recent publication, under the 








this cause. He is a lifelong resident of 
the town of Niagara Falls, Ontario, and 
as a result has been a keen, ever-inter- 
ested student of the Niagara River. 


Jack Miner, Naturalist 
Kingsville, Ontario 
Photo by Dr. Sloane, Leamington, Ontario 


title of “Jack Miner and the Birds,’”’ and 
in his lectures, have made him tamed for 
what he is, a naturalist of rare under- 
standing and a marvellous lore obtained 
by direct, first-hand observation of his 


Never has his interest flagged in watch- 
ing the action and reaction of its wild 
waters; painstakingly, by means of 
sticks and logs thrown into it at various 
points, has he studied its peculiar and 

















Three feathered guests at the home of Mr. Hill—two Swans 
and a Wild Goose—rescued by him from the Niagara River 


subjects, and one who through a broad 
and profound human sympathy delights 
to share that lore with his fellows. 
“Red” Hill is considerably the 
younger man of the two, a veteran of 
the Great War who was gassed once and 
wounded three times during various en- 


‘ gagements in it, and who has spent con- 


siderably over a year in hospitals in 
Canada and the Mother Country from 


changing currents; from boyhood he has 
navigated such of its eddies as are in 
any way navigable at all; until now it 
would seem that he knows its every 
whim and mood, and has become the 
authority upon it to which others turn 
when someone is to be rescued from it 
or when some mad adventure is to be 
dared in its angry waters. 

It was he who rescued two men from 
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the scow that broke loos : 

while unloading earth and toma tug 
vated from the Chippewa Power Canal 
some three years ago; it was he anal 
saved the lives of those who were then. 
from the ice bridge below the met 
some time earlier than that again we 
it unexpectedly moved out with pope 24 
ber of tourists upon it; it was he a \) 
advised the famous Bobby Leach whee 
and how to have launched the bea 
in which he made his perilous but aa 
cessful trip over the Falls; it was he = 
warned the unfortunate man Stevens 
aga the course he took in making 
the same attempt, which e in hj 
death. ‘ nded in i 
_ Briefly, these are the men, one execu- 
tive and principal, one operative and as- 





William (‘Red’) Hill, of Niagara Falls, wear- 
ing the uniform and medals of his service with 
the Canadian Expeditionary Forces in the Great 
War, and the three medals awarded him by the 
Royal Canadian Humane Society for life saving 


sistant, who have done a truly marvel- 
lous thing that it is hoped may preserve 
this one species of wild fowl, the wild 
Swans, that was otherwise threatened 
with extinction at no distant date. 

Of wild Swans native to this Continent 
there were originally two species, the 
Trumpeter Swan and the Whistling 
Swan. Of these the first named, which 
was about one-third the larger of the 
two, nested in what are now the more 
closely populated sections of the coun- 
try, and so has been almost wiped out. 
Fifty would cover all that have been 
seen in recent years. Until two years 


ago it was supposed that of the remain- ¢ > 


ing species, the Whistling Swan, there 
might be as many as four hundred still 
existing in their wild state. Small 
flocks of them would be seen, upon 0¢- 
casion, during the spring migrating sea- 
son. 

Unfortunately for their survival, it 
seemed their custom to cross the chain 
of the Great Lakes and their connect 
ing rivers at the foot of Lake Erie; and 
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it has been known that num- 


many times ~ ar] a 

hese rare, beautiful crea 
os ataeed in and about Niagara 
Falls. 





Gian Frewer GROWER 


they are able to rise; in doing this, their 
wings are buffeted by the rough waters 
into which they have drifted, after each 
fali they are unable to regain their poise 








The six captured Wild Swans, serenely at home in the pond 
which is thirty feet from Mr. Miner’s breakfast-room window 


The accepted explanation of this is 
that the Swans, wearied with their long 
flight from their winter feeding grounds 
in the southern Atlantic coast States, 
drop into certain areas of calm water 
in the Niagara River, usually opposite 
Chippewa, about three miles above the 
Falls. Here, is always open water on 
account of the exceeding swiftness of 
the current at this point; and oftentimes, 
at that very early spring season of the 
year, it is the only open water to be 
found this far north. Here in supposed 
safety, they sometimes bend their long, 
graceful necks back, tuck their beaks 
under their wings, go to sleep, and be- 
fore they are aware of danger, are 
carried éver the brink. Sometimes they 
become alarmed by the roughness of the 
rapids above the Falls and attempt to 
take wing again. Mr. Hill, who has 
watched this little tragedy so many 
times, believes that if they would fly 
with the current they might succeed; in- 
variably, however, they fly against the 
stream. Also, unlike the Gulls, for in- 
stance, which seem to raise their wings 
and float out on the air, the Swans and 
other waterfowl require to make a de- 
cided down-stroke of the wing before 


before another wave strikes them; and 
so, from one ledge to another, they are 
carried swiftly to the great cataract it- 
self. Again he has known birds to es- 
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cape from these rapids only to become 
confused in the dense fogs that are so 
common about the Falls; always, such 
birds return to the water and in the end 
are inextricably caught and swept away 
in its resistless flood. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of waterfowl—not Swans 
alone, but wild Geese, and wild Ducks 
of every species—has Mr. Hill seen meet 
their death in this way in past years, 
though wild Geese have not been seen 
there, he states, in these more recent 
seasons since they have learned the sanc- 
tuary to be found at the Miner farm. 
He has even seen, occasionally, some do- 
mestic waterfowl go over, in the same 
way, though strangely—whether be- 
cause they go more easily, without re- 
sistance, or not, is a question—these 
seem always to escape injury. Invari- 
ably birds so caught go over the Cana- 
dian or Horseshoe Falls. 

The wild fowl, however, are very of- 
ten dashed to death upon the rocks at 
the foot of the Falls; some are so 
stunned and injured that they float, 
head down, in its calmer waters and 
drown unless lifted out, when many of 
them revive. Others not so badly hurt 
succeed in getting out onto the ice 
bridge which forms over the river below 
the Falls, but have been sufficiently dis- 
abled, or are so confused by the position 
in which they find themselves, with one- 
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The Ice Bridge which forms in Winter below Niagara Falls. 


It used to be 


a favorite sport among daring tourists to cross from one shore to the other 
upon this Bridge, but this dangerous practice has since been stopped 




















Showing how the continuous spray from the Falls, continually falling 
and freezing in the Winter, covers everything in great sheathings of ice 


hundred-and-eight-foot walls of rock on 
either side, the roaring falls behind, and 
the great steel bridges above, that they 
are unable to make their way out, squat 
there, helpless, upon the ice, are slowly 
covered in by the freezing spray, and 
so perish. It is said that the plaintive, 
wailing cry of these wild Swans as death 
slowly comes to them, is one of the most 
heart-rending, unforgettable sounds that 
one can hear. 

For some years it has been known to 
Jack Miner that the wild Swans feed 
along with the wild Geese in the South; 
and since his home has become in re- 
cent years the recognized stopping place 
for the Geese on their migrating flights, 
he has been increasingly hopeful that 
in time the Swans, as well, would learn 
to come there and find rest and food 
and safety. 

Naturally this purpose would be very 
much furthered, he knew, if he could se- 
cure a few of their kind that during 
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their flights, isolated groups from the 
main flock could see living there at his 
farm, in the protection from guns and 
the unfailing food supply that must spell 
luxury in the feathered world. 

A year ago, therefore, in the Spring o7 
1923, when he learned that as usual wild 
Swans were passing northward over the 
Niagara River, and that some of them 
had been injured and were on the ice- 
bridge, still living, he arranged with 
“Red” Hill to get six of them and send 
them to him. As quickly as he had ar- 
ranged to have Mr. Hill rescue the birds, 
he busied himself in securing from the 
Game Conservation Department of the 
Dominion Government at Ottawa, the 
necessary permit for their capture. For 
the game laws are most stringent in the 
protection of these birds, and to capture, 
and save the lives of even such ones as 
may be doomed otherwise to certain 
slow death, is apt to be interpreted by 
the officers who enforce it, as an in- 
fringement of that law. 





THE FLOowER 


adjacent to Kingsville, a flock that it 
is estimated must number two thousand, 
followed the arrival of the wild Geese 
by about two weeks, and for many days 
remained there, cradled on the quiet 
bosom of Lake Erie, feeding, unafraid, 
close in along its shore even opposite 
the town itself, and rewarding its en- 
raptured citizens and visitors with the 
rare, lovely vision of their numbers in 
flight above its blue waters. 

It need scarcely be said that people 
thronged there to enjoy this unusual 
sight. The interested public of the sur- 
rounding countryside, bird-lovers of On- 
tario and Michigan and Ohio, and noted 
ornithologists from still greater dis- 
tances, found in the hitherto unknown 


opportunity to see these birds in such’ 


numbers, abundant justification for the 
journey; neighbors on foot and tourists 
by car, and invited friends and welcome 
strangers, all made Kingsville and Jack 
Miner’s home their destination this year. 
It is estimated that one Sunday of their 

















Enjoying the calm of Lake Erie at Kingsville, instead of 
(Photo by Walter E. Hastings, South Lyon, Mich.) 


For the one, then, a hurried trip to 
Ottawa. For the other, early, early 
morning, with the raw, spray-laden winds 
blowing coldly down the Gorge, a row- 
boat braving the eddies below the Falls 
where any unfamiliarity with their ca- 
prices or any miscalculation in meeting 
them would mean sure and frightful 
death in the whirlpool rapids below; then 
some distance on foot over the jagged, 
upturned edges of the broken floes that 
form the surface of the ice-bridge. A 
perilous trip, and not an easy one, but 
one that he has made times without num- 
ber, and makes once more successfully. 


Jack Miner obtained the -license to 
capture six Swans and had it forwarded 
by mail; “Red” Hill rescued the six 
Swans, and temporarily concealed them 
in his cellar. For a matter of hours it 
was an exciting question which would be 
first, the arrival of the permit or the 
arrival of the police. As it turned out 
there wasn’t more than twenty minutes 
between them, but that twenty minutes 
was the postman’s, the permit being de- 
livered to Mr. Hill’s home while the of- 
ficers were on their way to arrest him. 
Even as it was, he had to appear before 
the authorities, and the fact that the De- 
partment had thoughtfully antedated 
their license by one month was all that 
saved him from a very heavy fine. 

These six beautiful white Swans, each 
with wing clipped, have since become a 
familiar sight, feeding on and about the 
pond that is thirty feet from Mr. Min- 
er’s breakfast-room window. 

Here is the amazing thing that has 
happened: 

This year, only two wild Swans have 
been seen in the Niagara district, while 


stay fifteen thousand people visited 
Kingsville. Men of means gave liberally 
of those means that the unconsciously, 
regally beautiful creatures might’ be 
fed. Government photographers as 
well as those of private companies came 
and took thousands of feet of motion 
picture film of these Swans and the hosts 
of other water fowl; game wardens were 
there, patrolling the lake front night 
and day for their protection. The Game 
Conservation Department at Ottawa 
even sent its own special officer; and in 
him one beheld the unique spectacle 
(none the less fittingly humane and rea- 
sonable for its unusualness) of an offi- 
cer of the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice—erstwhile of that far-famed organ- 
ization the Royal North West Mounted 
Police, and wearing proudly still the 
chevrons and stripes of his years of 
service in it—standing by to guard the 
rights, not of Canada’s human, but of 
one branch of its feathered citizenry. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the 
protection given these wildfowl by the 
Migratory Bird Treaty, may be largely 
responsible for the very marked increase 
in their numbers, and may account, as 
well, for their lack of fear. For by the 
terms of this Treaty, signed (in 1916, if 
we are not mistaken) between Great 
Britain and the United States of Amer- 
ica, all migratory birds are protected dur- 
ing certain seasons of the year, and to 
kill one is not only to break the laws of 
one’s own country, but to violate an In- 
ternational Treaty—a very grave of- 
fense. But the Swans are so protected 
the whole year round, and every year. 
There is never an open season on Swans. 
This may account for the fact that they 
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appear tamer than the 
mivetety birds. Gooey other 
In appearance this, the wild ; 
ling Swan, is more slender than 
European variety which is the one 
generally in our parks and ornament 
gardens; it does not waddle to thea 
tent that most aquatic birds do ben, 
scarcely less graceful upon land that 
upon water. When mature, its pl ae 5 
age is completely pure white, offset 
dull black beak and feet. Its weight 2 
somewhere about twenty pounds and it 
attains a wing spread of about poi 














the tumult and fierce beauty of Niagara 


feet. Swans have been found at the 
Falls measuring nearly ten feet from 
tip to tip, but it is thought these may 
have been wandering individuals of the 
Trumpeter species. 

Within the past few days the writer 
has visited both these haunts of the 
Swans. One sunshiny afternoon I stood 
high on the Canadian shore above the 
rush and roar and turmoil of waters 
that is Niagara. To the right one looked 
up-stream upon the rapids above the 
Falls, a succession of shallower, wide 
falls that from the river level give one 
the impression of a broad, ascending 
stairway, carpeted in tumbling green 
and white waters. To the left ran the 
Gorge, with its swirling green eddies, 
that one knew a little farther on were 
churned into gigantic white waves in the 
whirlpool rapids before they rushed on 
again into that deadly basin of rock, 
the whirlpool itself, where they circle 
about until they are at length drawn 
downward and, it is said, pass under. the 
in-coming current, to boil up again be- 
yond it and continue a quieter flow on- 
ward toward Lake Ontario. Directly 
before lay the Canadian Falls, with the 
natural woods of Goat Island, the Am- 
erican Falls, and then the American 
shore, with the walls and water-gates 
and huge chimney-stacks of its great in- 
dustries, forming the background. This 
Canadian, or Horseshoe Falls is one great 
mass of green water, hurling itself over y 
a seemingly small and nearly circular 
precipice, to strike, a moment later, 
upon hidden rocks and boil upward 
again, a cauldron of seething white; 
above this floated, high, as always, the 
cloud of spray, in which, that moment, 
the lowering sun had set its rainbow. 
Beauty incomparable! Yet beauty po 
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read fascination, rem 

i uel, implacable force and dead- 
ee oat has lured and torn limb from 
nb many a victim of its sinister charm. 
* as morning when I saw Kingsville 


sessed of a d 


athe prilliant morning of a later 
season, but a pale-gold early-April morn- 
s with a dash of rain against the 
: we shield one moment, followed the 
5 ane by the shy smile of sunlight sifting 
cncongh thinning clouds. Behind lay 
the level, winter-bleached fields, begin- 
ning to take on, here and there, a sug- 


‘on of the coming green of new 
Se tals, intersected, here and there, 
by a ribbon of purple-brown loam that 
the plough had newly laid. Before, 
stretched the curving shoreline and far 
horizon of Lake Erie. Close in to shore, 
and so unafraid that one might go within 
fifty feet of them, swam a flock of the 
Swans themselves, white, graceful, gra- 
cious beyond description. A little farther 
out, a great patch of water was black 
with feeding wild Geese and Ducks. A 





mile or more to the right floated an- 
other large flock of Swans, and again, 
almost where sky and waters seemed to 
meet, a third flock, scarcely discernible 


in the distance. All were moving with 
gentle deliberateness toward the west, 
as is the wont of birds, to return again 
at nightfall. 
of the Swans took wing, evenly spaced 
in single file, and as they moved, a shaft 
of clear sunlight touching them, gave 
them, one moment, wings as of gleam- 
ing silver. 

No dangerous allure here! Nothing 
but pastoral loveliness—soothing quiet- 
ness—infinite peace. 

One paused, a little awed, involun- 
tarily reverent before this vision of 
peace, and daybreak, and wide white 
wings such as in our dreams we accord 
to angels. And as we paused, some- 
thing whispered into the heart’s listen- 
ing ear a line of the psalmist’s match- 
less song of gratitude: 


“He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 
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Violas and Violets 


IOLA is the botanical name for 
\: host of plants varying in habit 

and size of flowers from the big 
exhibition Pansies to the wee Viola 
blanda with its fragrant flowers in 
earliest Spring. Pansies are almost 
two well-known I sometimes think 
when I see patch-work beds of them 
in the most inapt places. In formal 
color plantings they are splendid but 
in mixture along a woodland walk or 
a newly planted shrubbery they are 
out of place. 


The true Pansies have been crossed 
with the Horned Violet, V. cornuta 
and given birth to a delightful strain 
of bedding Violas, clear colored and 
with smaller flowers more freely and 
more continuously produced. Often in 
the nursery lists these are called V. 
cornuta and they come in white, clear 
yellow, purple, and many other shades, 
though if I had but one it would be 
the well-named Apricot. These are the 
things for general garden planting, 
whether we plant them in regular beds 
or as ground covers among the Roses. 
They are pansy-formed flowers, quite 
round and full petaled but rarely an 
inch across, while the true Horned 
Violet is more open; still a flat flower, 
but with gracefully pointed petals 
that I much prefer. 

The type V. cornuta is a soft laven- 
der, one of those tones that harmon- 
izes with almost any garden color, but 

y there are white and darker purple va- 
*” rieties and a number of less effective 
bicolors. Cyclops is deep purple and 
white; Papilio, cream and white; V. 
C. G. Wermig, deep purple. In the 
open all these make fairly low mats 
‘of bloom, but planted thickly one is 
surprised to find tall branches peering 
out perhaps through the Fern fronds, 


or heavy leaves of the Plaintain Lily. 
When happily situated and with an oc- 
casional cutting back there is scat- 
tered bloom throughout the year and 
a true sheet of color in May and Sep- 
tember. 


ya V. cornuta is a plant for 
the garden, V. gracilis with its 
equally large flowers but more delicate 
foliage is a plant for the rock-garden. 
It is my favorite of all, either the type, 
a rich purple, the larger Lord Nelson, 
or the rich violet Purple Robe. V. 
bosniaca a wee little red-purple flower 
is also a gem for the rock-garden. It 
is supposed to be a wild species but 
except in vigor it always reminds me 
of the Tufted Pansy, Ladies Delight, 
or Johnny-jump-up, whatever your 
name may be for that most cheering 
of old-time garden weeds. It seems a 
pity to call such a joy a weed, but I 
note that people with gardeners often 
have trouble in keeping their Tufted 
Pansies while they ramp blithely in 
and among all my Irises. They act as 
hardy annuals but sow themselves so 
freely that there is bloom in every 
month in some odd corner. For a real 
appreciation of their charm you 
should see them, or read “Adventures 
in My Garden” by Louise Beebe Wil- 
der. In an old pasture I have found 
small, single flowered plants, but in a 
rich garden they form bushes at least 
a foot square and tall. 
Johnny-jump-ups will grow I think 
in any soil, but all the rest of the Vi- 
olas and Pansies rarely thrive with- 
out some moisture. That explains why 
they are so much more popular in Eng- 
land, but they are well worth frequent 
watering and if planted in a humus 
laden soil thrive except in the worst of 
our summer droughts. All are easily 


Suddenly a small group 
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and quickly raised from seed, in fact 
for bedding this should be done each 
year, but they are short-lived peren- 
nials and may easily be increased by 
division or cuttings if desired. My 
garden is for the most part gravel and 
the Violas need a bit of attention, but 
at the Lowthorpe School I know them 
at their best. Groton has a more 
clayey, moisture retentive soil and the 
Violas form sheets of color in the Rose 
garden, drifts in the rock-garden, and 
the wee Bosnian is at home in the 
moraine. 


HE true Violets are infinite in num- 

ber and many of them become a 
real pest if admitted to the garden 
proper. For naturalizing, however, 
they are ideal and there should be at 
least a few in every garden. The fra- 
grant V. odorata greets us in earliest 
spring, the tufted studded with white, 
lavender, or violet flowers. They re- 
quire a cool, fibrous soil in a partially 
shaded spot and should be treated as 
we do Strawberries, replanting fre- 
quently and cutting back the runners 
each year. With me the Hardy Rus- 
sian, or English of the florists, is us- 
ually a failure, though it may be due 
to the lack of coddling. 

Among the wild forms, the Birds 
Foot Violet, V. pedata, is typical in 
growth habit of many densely tufted 
species and is by far the most attrac- 
tive. In Massachusetts the type is a 
clear lavender, but further south it 
is bicolor with a contrast of lavender 
and an almost velvety purple. Prob- 
ably no wildling is so difficult to es- 
tablish until we realize that its chief 
requirement is an acid soil. 

V. cucullata is also tufted but too 
vigorous a grower and rampant a 
seeder for any garden, though a splen- 
did plant for naturalizing in shade. I 
like it and use it freely but spend 
much time in removing it from the 
neighborhood of more precious spe- 
cies. The type is Violet but there is a 
white form with heavy veins of violet 
at the throat and a pure white which 
may be V. septentrionalis, a lovely and 
much less bothersome seeder. 

Another type of wild Violet has 
fairly tall branching, leafy stems and 
comparatively small flowers. I am not 
posted in the botanical names but I 
have yellow and white and pale lav- 
ender species of this habit, and find 
them things for moist shade rather 
than for the open garden. 

Among all these representatives of 
the Violet family I feel sure that even 
gardeners afflicted with hot summer 
droughts will find some species for 
odd nooks in garden or shrubbery. 





This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
might be considered somewhat of a 
Humming Bird number. The two 
articles in our Bird department, and 
the two actual photographs of the 
birds, together with the Humming 
Bird sketch in the Utica Garden Club 
department gives us a most complete 
view of the great American Ruby 
Throat Humming Bird. 
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1924 Notes on Beardless Irises 
BY DR. J. R. MCLELAND, (Kans.) 


HE past season being a rainy one, 

my Beardless Irises all did well 

and grew to be very rank. Had 
several varieties to flower for me the 
first time. Among them was Iris 
Fulvala a fine reddish purple not so 
tall nor so large a flower as our 
American Dorothea K. Williamson, 
but a beautiful thing. Iris Fulvala 
Violacea is rather dwarf—in fact no 
taller than Foliosa Texensis, which is 
about eighteen inches; and the flower 
is a smaller D. K. W. only more of a 
violet-blue. The stems are prone to 
droop as in the true Foliosas. 


Last year I had a few flowers of a 
Hexagona from Florida, and I thought 
they were little better if any than 
some of our larger versicolor Irises, 
but when two other varieties from 
Texas flowered this season, I had to 
change my mind. These were great 
large flowers with falls some four 
inches long and over two inches wide 
and of the evenest violet-blue I have 
ever seen, with a golden line at the 
base as in Dorothea K. Williamson. 
They have an odor similar to sandal- 
wood. I am using these taller grow- 
ing Irises to cross with Foliosa to 
give a tall growing Iris of the Hexa- 
gona type suitable to the more North- 
ern climates where Hexagona does not 
flourish. These Irises although na- 
tives of the south endured some 15 
degrees below zero last Winter here 
in Eastern Kansas. 


I notice a difference in shape and 
color of Iris Fulva synonym Cupera, 
which may be a variation of locality, 
but I think not. One from Texas is 
a bright terra cotta with rather broad 
parts, while one from Eastern Ar- 
kansas is more of an old copper color 
with rather narrow parts. This 
might account for the above names, 
Fulva meaning tawny yellow and 
Cuprea copper-colored; thus fitting 
the two varieties as to color very 
nicely. I now have a new one said 
to be a bright chrome-yellow and am 
promised a pink (?) one soon. 


N THE March number of FLOWER 

GROWER (which see) I mentioned 
two species of Iris, usually called 
versicolor as being distinct from 
one another and there designated them 
as Iris Versicolor and Iris Virginica. 
And now after another season’s ob- 
servation I believe there is yet an- 
other about midway between the two, 
which may be a Versicolor-Virginica 
hybrid. I believe I now have at least 
four varieties of this intermediate 
species? This Iris has a character- 
istic, in my garden at least, of slowly 
opening from the outer end of the 


parts first, taking considerable time 
to open; while all of the others open 
up with a snap and almost at once. 
This species (?) is fragrant and has a 
stem and leaves resembling Versicolor, 
but is a prolific bloomer, like Virginica. 
Perhaps another year will determine 
whether they are hybrids as I now 
have several seedlings of Versicolor 
X Virginica and the reverse. 


I have just received from a reliable 
collector in Arkansas several new 
colors in Versicolor (?). This col- 
lector claims he has found a swamp 
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ten Foliosas; besides several] hybri 
of which the first of the following w, 
by far the best. _ 


IRIS KAEMPFERI xX FOLIOSA 
The season of 1922 I ha 
have Irises Foliosa and a singie te 
Kaempferi in flower at the same time 
and concluded to try cross-pollenizing 


them, hoping in so doing to grow ing 5 


beautiful flower of the low growin 

Foliosa upon the taller growing stem 
of Iris Kaempferi. This pollenization 
produced a pod of seed, only g few 
seed of which were plump, and on 

one of which germinated and it was 4 
tiny little fellow, and as is usual] with 
rare things an insect cut it off at the 
ground; but it appeared again, afte 
which I placed it in a pot and pushed 
it as rapidly as possible through the 
Summer, when I again planted it jp 
my sump or sub-irrigated garden, 
where it continued to flourish untij 
after severe frosts. It was then 





New hybrid Iris Kaempferi X Foliosa—Side view left, top view right 


with Versicolor, some of which are 
as white as the German Fairy, some 
with more blue, as in Madam Chereau, 
and some very dark ones. This year 
my Versicolor Texensis “B” flowered 
and it is a beauty—very large with 
such a fine yellow blotch at the base 
of the falls. It has foliage even wider 
than Versicolor Texensis ‘“‘A”—some 
two and nine-sixteenths inches in 
width. Dr. Edgar Anderson of the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, and Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., made a special 
trip to see my garden of Beardless 
Irises this Summer and _ seemed 
greatly surprised upon seeing such 
giant Versicolors and such highly 
colored Foliosas, and many other vari- 
eties that were new to him. 


To past season was rich in vari- 
eties for me, having flowered four 
varieties of the intermediate species 
(?) mentioned above; five Virginicas, 
nine Versicolors, (true species) ; two 
Fulvas, four Hexagonas, (true); and 


mulched but even with a temperature 
of 15 below zero, and without a snow 
cover, the foliage remained green to 
the top of the mulching as doe 
Foliosa. Imagine my surprise when 
this season it threw up a bloom-stem 
almost forty inches in height bearing 
three flowers, the first of which was 
somewhat imperfect, but the other 
two were as fine flowers as I have 
ever seen in a Beardless Iris. They 
were over six inches across, of a soft 
blue, veined darker; and all six of 
the parts which open out horizontally 
have a large gold blotch at the base. 
The parts are narrower than i 
Kaempferi and more pointed, like in 
the Foliosa I used in this cross. And 
again it resembles Kaempferi by hav- 
ing some of the filaments divided. I} 
believe there is as much room for the 
improvement of the Beardless Irises 
by hybridization as there has been 
the Bearded class. 


tee of my greatest surprises was 
the result of Orientalis Snow 
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X Pare d’ Neuilly (Bearded 
Iris). Where I hoped to get an in- 
termediate in size between the two 
species, I really produced a degenerate 
white, about the size of a silver dol- 
lar, with spoon shaped parts; the 
standards being almost rudimentary, 
peing only about three-fourths of an 
inch long, and incurving like the 
petals of a small incurved Chrysan- 
themum. ‘The flower-stem 1s about 
thirty.inches and foliage narrow like 
Snow Queen but up to forty-eight 
inches in height. 

Orientalis—Pare d@ Neuilly 
an a better flower. It was al- 
most as large as a well developed 
specimen of the Bearded Iris Celeste, 
otherwise much like Orientalis. 


The Virginica—Orientalis cross 
was little different from the seed 
parent, except the stems are very 
erect, and perhaps a little taller on 
the average. 


The climate of Kansas seems to be 
prolific for Iris seeding. I have fat 
ods of several varieties, (most of 
which were pollenized by bumblebees, ) 
generally supposed to be sterile, such 
as the old “blue-flag,” Violet-Queen, 
Kochii, Dorothea, Walhalla, Flaves- 
cens, and last, one pod of Florentina 
alba. I wonder if any one else has 
had Florentina alba to seed? 


I have tried again and again to 
grow Iris Verna, but to no avail until 
this season. Our soil being limestone, 
needs souring, and I find by using a 
woods earth, and sandy loam, all 
saturated with a weak solution of 
Aluminum sulphate, about one tea- 
spoonful to a gallon of water, that it 
will thrive here as well as anywhere. 
I grow what I have in twenty quart 
pails, well drained and set in coal 
ashes to keep away the lime impreg- 
nated water. Set in partial shade. 
There may be better ways but so far 
I have not found them. 


Queen 





A Pleasant Gathering of Iris Fans 


The Iris craze has struck Topeka. 
Many are in favor of it, because it is 
a flower that both the rich and the 
poor can have. It will grow in any 
kind of soil or in any location. In 
fact you can hardly throw it away; 
for if you throw it into the alley, and 
it is left long enough, it will take root 
and grow. We used to call it the 
“Flag,” and it was considered a very 
common flower. But now the vari- 
eties are almost numberless and some 
of them very beautiful. I do not think 
of any other flower that gives one a 
longer season of bloom. 

And best of all it can be trans- 


HPlanted at any time,—even while it 


is blooming; which makes it easy to 
fit into the proper arrangement, espe- 
cially since there are so many sizes, 
eights and colors. 

A few days ago, five of us who are 
enthusiastic Iris fans and belong to 
the same flower club, each gathered 


_ baskets of our own Iris blossoms and 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


started out to enjoy, name and trade 
Iris. We started with the city florist, 
who lives in the largest City Park, 
and has a number of named Iris. 
He was very kind and gave us the 
names of a great many which we could 
not find for ourselves. Then we went 
together to each of our gardens, trad- 
ing and tagging the ones we did not 
know; and at the end of several very 
pleasant hours, we each knew much 
more about the possibilities of Iris, 
had several new ones, and knew the 
names of most of our own. 


Mrs. GEO. HuGHES, (Kan.) 





Iris and Peonies 
in Northern Texas 


[NX THE Questions and Answers De- 
partment of THE FLOWER GROWER 
for July, I notice a request for infor- 
mation in regard to Peonies and Iris 
for Northern Texas. That being my 
locality I will give an account of my 
experience with the two plants. 


My first Iris, a half dozen assorted 
varieties, I bought about eight years 
ago. They were planted along the 
south side of the house where they 
have flourished, bloomed, have been 
divided and continued to bloom ever 
since. Last year the blooms were 
scant, but I attributed this to the fact 
that Bermuda grass had almost taken 
the bed, and the soil became so com- 
pletely impoverished that it required 
renewing. Among this collection was 
Queen of May; Madam Chereau; a 
lovely creamy yellow whose name I 
promptly forgot; the common early 
purple; and lastly the finest thing I 
have ever seen in the form of an Iris. 
It is extremely tall, of the clearest, 
softest sky-blue, of immense size, and 
added to that a prolific bloomer. Per- 
haps some Iris authority can name it 
for me. (Perhaps Pallida Dalmatica.) 

Last Fall I purchased ten each of 
ten other varieties: Shrewsbury, 
Swatara, Nibelungen, Mandraliscae, 
Tineae, Violacea, Grandiflora, Honor- 
abilis, Marie Corelli, National. All 
of these bloomed nicely this Spring 
save Marie Corelli, who stood too long 
with her feet in water. I have also 
found Mrs. H. Darwin a lovely Iris 
but somewhat shy of blooms. 

As to location, I have grown Iris 
on the east, south and north side of 
the house with equal success, and in 
open beds and in the lowest part of 
the yard where water stands consider- 
ably in Winter and early Spring, 
Marie Corelli being the only exception 
to success. 

There is nothing more suited to our 
climate than the Iris,—nothing more 
easily grown. They multiply with 
great rapidity and are unsurpassed 
for massing. My first Iris to bloom 
this Spring was the common purple, 
opening on the 28th of March, and 
there was a continuous suctession of 
bloom until the middle of May. I 
cannot understand why more Iris are 
not grown in Northern Texas—and 
everywhere. 
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In regard to Peonies my experience 
is more limited and less encouraging. 
I have thirty-one Peony plants, 
twenty-five of which I put out only 
last Fall. However, I had had three 
of the other six for about five years 
and three others for two years, and 
from the six plants I have had only 
two blooms to date. Most of the 
twenty-five I put out last Fall, put on 
buds this Spring but only three ma- 
tured their blooms. They were lovely 
though, and made me very anxious to 
succeed with Peonies. They are not 
planted too deep, I am sure, and I 
can only account for the buds blast- 
ing, to continued rainy weather and 
no sunshine when the buds were about 
half grown. I haven’t given up yet, 
but shall not invest in any more 
Peonies until mine show signs of giv- 
ing me greater returns for the invest- 
ment. I have the following varieties 
of Peonies: Fulgida, Rose D’Amour, 
Victoire De L’Alma, Lady Mayoress 
and two or three others, given me by 
friends, the names of which I do not 
know. I understand that Peonies 
bloom better in cooler climates and 
are much benefited by freezes, which 
partly accounts, no doubt, for the 
scarcity of blooms in some localities. 

The best time to transplant Iris in 
Northern Texas is November, very 
early Spring, or immediately after 
blooming; though I have divided them 
at all seasons save Winter, and never 
lost a plant. Peonies are generally 
planted in the Fall. 

My Iris garden this Spring was the 
means of making Iris enthusiasts of 
several of my friends whose knowl- 
edge of the Iris was limited to the 
old-fashioned “Flags.” 


FLORENCE HARTMAN TOWNSEND 





Iris Cristata 


GINCE writing the article on Iris 
Cristata; (August issue) I have 
one correction to make. During bloom 
time I secured from the wild one 
clump of a pure white (albino) form 
which is very rare, the only true al- 
bino I ever saw, although “near” 
whites are not uncommon. As this 
was at edge of a clearing, and in 
danger of being destroyed, I brought 
the entire clump home, divided it, 
set in proper soil in a frame in the 
shade, and stretched burlap over the 
frame. The weather was unusually 
cold, (about ten degrees below normal 
for the season) and this combined 
with almost daily rains, the burlap 
screen, and timely top dressings of 
sandy leaf mould, brought every plant 
through. The tops died entirely but 
the side shoots came on and are grow- 
ing nicely. Several plants I distrib- 
uted by mail to rock gardeners all 
grew, although all were going into 
a cooler climate than Arkansas, which 
helped. 

A communication from Clarence 
Lown, of New York, advised me that 
he commonly transplanted Iris Cris- 
tata after blooming, and he considered 
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that the proper time to do so. Mr. 
Lown is certainly authority from 
study and long experience. So after 
blooming may do for transplanting 
this Iris, especially North, or if very 
close attention is given, but here in 
the South it is not nearly so easy as 
Spring planting; and should the sea- 
son run ten degrees hotter than aver- 
age for a few days, total failure might 
result. 
RALPH W. SHREVE 





Iris Propagation 


The January Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Iris Society has some interesting 
suggestions about propagating Iris, 
from which is quoted the following: 


“A healthy garden clump of Iris may 
remain undisturbed for five to ten years 
before refusing to flower. Usually fifty 
per cent or more of the newly planted 
rhizomes will bloom the following Spring 
and also send out two or more new leaf 
sheaves. These form new rhizomes and 
flower buds during late Summer and Fall 
in preparation for the following Spring. 
With ordinary good growth both roots 
and flower stalks at least double in num- 
ber each year, and at any time new 
plants may be secured by breaking off 
and planting a piece of rhizome with a 
growing bud attached. 

“With a valuable variety it often pays 
to force growth in order to get many new 
buds, each of which, no matter how small 
the attached roots, or piece of rhizome, 
may be grown to salable size within a 
year. In fact, a rhizome may be cut 
into half-inch chunks showing no growth, 
the chunks kept in moist sand in a 
frame until adventitious buds develop. 
This may be done with fair success at 
any season of active growth, but not 
while the plant is in bloom. The flower- 
ing sheaf or growing tip does not send 
out new buds, and apparently a one or 
two-year section of the rhizome is more 
prolific than an older one, which be- 
comes dry and almost lifeless. The pro- 
duction of flower stalks and especially of 





~~ greatly retards new growth.” 








FIRST PRIZE BOOTH AT BELLING- 
HAM (WASH.) TULIP SHOW 


The above picture is from our first prize booth 
at the Bellingham Tulip show last May. 

My daughter made the cottage front on beaver 
board with crayons; and it is ten feet long and 
six feet high. The yard in front was eleven feet 
by six feet with a white picket fence at each 
side, separating it from the adjoining booths. 
The window boxes contained real Tulips and the 
flowers in the beds were Tulips, Narcissi and Iris. 

Fresh grass clippings were spread on the floor 
to make the lawn. The flowers were set in sand 
and moss, and stood up well for the three days 
of the show. The white patches on the lawn are 
beaver board to represent stepping stones. 


W. E. LONGLEY 
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Planting Dahlias for 
Garden Effect 


By Curtis REDFERN 
(In Bulletin of The Dahlia Society of California) 


[- IS neither just to your garden nor to 
the Dahlia if you grow it for exhibi- 
tion purposes only. The Dahlia, planted 
in solid color masses immediately in 
front of shrubbery where space permits 
is a glorious sight over a long period in 
the Summer and early Autumn. They 
can be planted in large beds as is done 
with Rhododendrons in Golden Gate 
Park in San Francisco and with Peonies 
in other parts of the country. The Dah- 
lia will give more variety of color than 
these two flowers as it includes more of 
the rainbow’s colors, and its blooming 
season is much longer. 

The best varieties for use in this way 
are those having the purer colors, mak- 
ing bushy plants, and of a free flowering 
habit. Disbudding, of course should not 
be done, but no seed pods should be 
permitted to form. Should the plants 
show signs of diminishing their supply 
of blooms they can be prodded into more 
production by pruning, the application 
of fertilizer, and increased supply of 
water. 

Most of us have not the space for 
planting as suggested above, but we can 
carry the same idea into the mixed bor- 
der, and attain marvelously beautiful 
effects in combining Dahlias with such 
flowers as Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, 
Shasta Daisies, and Gladioli. Pink Dah- 
lias and blue Delphinium make a charm- 
ing combination. Red Dahlias planted 
in front of shrubbery and with Shasta 
Daisies planted in front of them is a 
striking combination, and the gold and 
yellow Dahlias combine well with most 
blue flowers. White and lavender Dah- 
lias look exceedingly well in front of 
Heliotrope and the Butterfly Bush. 

Pompons belong nearer the front. of 
the border and look well intermixed with 
Gladioli, Coreopsis, Shasta Daisies, and 
Gaillardias. 

Besides the rich return in blooms, the 
lush foliage of the Dahlia is in itself a 
very effective addition to the perennial 
border and a few well grown bushes 
planted here and there provide a break 
in the general massed effect that is most 
pleasant. 

By all means grow Dahlias for the 
shows, but at the same time grow some 
in the general garden whose beauty will 
be enhanced by so doing. 





Sprouting Dahlia Tubers before 
Planting—Method of Label- 
ing Dahlias Wanted 


My tubers kept in fine condition, 
packed in dry sand, last season; and 
the second week of April I carefully 
unpacked them. Many were already 
showing sprouts and they were all 
placed in shallow boxes with damp 
sphagnum moss, a little moss was 
placed over the tubers, and they were 
kept in a warm room and just a little 
moist. They sprouted finely, and were 


set near the glass, making good 
to set out, as they were stron a 
sturdy. The tubers not sprouted Were 
placed in a spent hotbed and there re- 
a ready to bed out. 

would like to have suggest 
how to label Dahlias so as to keep fh 
—— Some practical method 
so tha e tags will not get | i 
be appreciated. a 

I might say further that I spr 

my Ismene Calathina in boxes of pi 
sphagnum, also Hyacinthus Candicans 
and Tuberoses. 


JENNIE SPENCER FARMER 





Visit other Dahlia Gardens 


This is the time of year when all 
amateur Dahlia growers should visit 
the gardens of the more experienced. 
There is no quicker, better way to 
gain real knowledge than to go into 
someone’s Dahlia garden who is better 
versed on the subject; and Dahlia 
growers are always glad and willing 
to pass on information they have, 

The writer could not clearly under- 
stand the disbudding process until it 
was actually demonstrated to her in a 
Dahlia field; and the pruning out 
process too. Different growers have 
different ideas, and by visiting first 
one and then another, you can learn 
how to produce good blooms. 

We buy some tubers and put them 
in ground; but we are not willing to 
work to get results. Then we broad- 
cast it to the world that Dahlias do 
not do well in our neighborhood, or 
in our part of the country; when 
really most of the time the fault is 
with us individually. 

O. R. L. 





Dahlia Stunt, Etc. 


I believe a word of warning to all 
growers should be given with refer- 
ence to the putting on the market at 
fancy prices, of new varieties which 
have little merit. It is the real im- 
provement of varieties with free 
blooming quality and strong sturdy 
growth that we want, as well as last- 
ing qualities. I believe that over- 
propagation in some varieties, espe- 
cially the new and high priced ones, 
has done much damage. Some of my 
old varieties give me more pleasure 
than some of the new and fancy priced 
ones recently bought. 

I, for one, like to buy tubers from 
a grower who will fill an order wi 
strong stock, free from stunt and true 
to name. A so-called fine and high 
class novelty has bloomed for me this 
week. I paid a high price for it, and 
it turns out to be a single seedling 
and of no value. Tubers not forced 
to death would surely be worth while. 


DAHLIA GROWER 
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Songless Birds 


BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


S interesting to the bird lover 
|’ note some of the sounds some 
so-called songless birds make at 
Once, while passing a small 


oe my ear was caught by the most 


to eat them (hence the name Butcher 
Bird), but I never could dislike him 
so much after I had seen this family 
gathering and heard it. The voice of 
this bird is in keeping with its call- 




















Red-winged Blackbird 


(From drawing by J. L. Ridgway) 


exquisite, sweet and tender warblings. 
They were not quite like anything I 
had ever before heard and I paused to 
see what species of bird was making 
them. I had the surprise of my life 
when I discovered that the sweet 
sounds came from a family of Shrikes, 
or “Butcher Birds” as they are com- 
monly called. Many a time before 
this I had been harshly shrieked at 
by a Shrike as I passed his perch, but 
I had no idea any of the family could 
make such exquisite sounds. The 
sight too, was as pretty a one as I 
have ever seen. Four, fluffy, soft- 
breasted young Shrikes sat close to- 
gether in the branches of the little 
shrub, and they and their parents were 
holding sweet converse together. The 
Shrike is in ill repute because of his 
habit of killing other birds and hang- 
ing them on a limb until he is ready 


family circle. 


ing, harsh and discordant, the most 
rasping note I have ever heard in the 
bird world, not even excepting the 
Blue Jay, yet in the nursery he could 
make these gentle sounds. 


It reminded me of some people who 
are harsh and warlike in public but 
most kindly and domestic in their own 
This domesticity does 
not excuse the Shrike for his horrid 
habit of breaking up other bird fam- 
ilies, of course, but it is interesting 
in showing that some songless birds 
come much nearer singing than we 
realize. 


HE western Meadow Lark is not 
a songless bird, though he has not 
many musical notes in his repertoire, 
but has a great variety of calls and 
the calls of no two of them sound 
exactly alike if one listens closely. 
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His regular song is delivered from 
some elevation, as a rule, and he 
throws back his little head, opens his 
mouth as wide as he possibly can, and 
pours forth his song with such hearti- 
ness and energy that I aiways feel 
like applauding. One feels sure that 
the darling creature with his lemon- 
yellow breast, marked with a black 
crescent, is giving everything there 
is in him. It is all yours, poured out 
as freely as the sunshine. But this 
song is very short, though he delivers 
it over and over again. Besides his 
regular song there are a variety of 
calls, some of them being alarm notes, 
and some calls to his mate. But the 
sweetest of all the Meadow-Lark 
sounds is that when two of these birds 
come winging down the sky close to- 
gether, and apparently in earnest con- 
versation. One or the other of them, 
whether male or female, or just 
friends I do not know, bursts suddenly 
into a rapture of sounds as if he could 
not possibly retain them another mo- 
ment. It is as if he were trying hard 
to express some new notes and almost 
succeeded. I cannot help wondering 
if in the years to come the original 
repertoire of these resourceful birds 
will not be permanently enlarged. 
They gurgle softly, and utter little 
squeals of bliss, and now and then do 
achieve what appears to be a new 
sound, though it is accompanied with 
a that are not wholly success- 
ful. 


1* I speak of the song of the lovely 
Red-winged Blackbird many folks 
would laugh at the idea of calling the 
sound resembling the squeak of a 
rusty hinge a song, yet there is a cer- 
tain melody in their wheezy “Onk-a- 
lee” which is pleasing and they too 
have some sweet family notes. 


Though not a bird, one of the 
quaintest little singers I have ever 
heard was a Banty hen, who would 
very obligingly perform this feat 
when requested to do so by her mis- 
tress. Perched on the lady’s shoulder 
the little creature, not much bigger 
than a bird, would close her eyes, 
throw back her head and pour out her 
soul in such earnest efforts that one 
could but applaud even while tears of 
mirth stood in the listener’s eyes. 
Her squawky efforts never approached 
anything like melody, but how lustily 
she gave forth what she had! 


The call of the Loon has always 
been described as being a weird lonely 
cry, or as something bizarre and un- 
earthly. They do “laugh” at times, 
a strange, startling sound when com- 
ing suddenly across the water; but 
a woman who has been familiar with 
Loons all her life states that they 
have also a deep, musical call, or cry, 
very pleasing to the ear. 

Observers of birds have sometimes 
heard the females, who are usually 
songless, crooning a tender little song 
to their young on the nest and it may 
be that there are many sweet melodies 
that only God and the mother and 
baby birds hear. 
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The little squeaky song of the one 
or two species of Hummers that try 
to sing are, to our ears, most amusing; 
the bird is so little, and puffs out his 
throat so absurdly to make the sounds 
that resemble the filing of a tiny, 
rusty saw, or the squeak of a pair of 
scissors that need oiling. Over and 
over, he delivers this monotonous song, 
if it can be called such, and looks as if 
he thought the whole world was enjoy- 
ing it. But what matters it if he 
enjoys his performance? 


So to those who love to observe 
nature and wild creatures in all their 
different moods, there are overtones, 
and undertones to be heard at inter- 
vals, and they are well worth watch- 
ing and listening for. 





A Courageous Mocking Bird 


One spring morning eight years 
ago I was sitting on the porch with 
little Frank on the steps below me, 
enjoying the fresh air, when the mo- 
mentary silence was broken by the 
sudden clear notes of a Mocking Bird 
on the garden fence only a few feet 
away. We both looked up, but it was 
Frank’s sharp eyes that took in all 
the details. 

“Why, mother, look, he’s standing 
on one leg!” he exclaimed softly. 

Yes, he was standing on one leg. 
Presently he flew to the ground where 
he lit a little precariously, and pecked 
at a bit of string half buried in the 
dirt—and he was still standing on one 
foot! He tugged manfully at, the 
twine until it loosed, then flew to the 
fence again, and then it was I noticed 
the short stub of leg dangling a little 
below the down; no wonder he stood 
on only one leg! But in a moment, 
with a faint whir of wings, he flew 
to an Elm tree, where further in- 
vestigation disclosed a nest in process 
of construction, and a mate who 
shared his labors. 

With what interest we watched the 
little lame fellow as day by day he 
builded his home, and when it was 
completed, how pridefully he watched 
over it and its contents! No song 
was more shrilly sweet than his; no 
other bird more delirious with joy 
than our little lame friend. There 
was no evidence of malice in his little 
bird-heart against the harsh hand 
that had so cruelly robbed him of his 
limb; no moping, no despondency, but 
ever a cheerful song, a busy useful 
life. Of the several families of birds 
that make their homes in our trees 
there is not a more alert and attentive 
father and mate. 

The bird has become a part of the 
human order of things about the 
place, and each year we watch with 
eagerness and sometimes anxiety for 
the return of the little fellow. But 
each year he returns, builds his nest 
and rears his young, cheerful and 
happy and joyous as any of his more 
fortunate fellows. 


FLORENCE HARTMAN ‘TOWNSEND, 
(Texas) 





The Humming Bird 
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BY MARIE ELLIS HEGLER 
(In Normal Instructor and Primary Plans) 


‘its dainty, nectar-filled trumpets, 

the Humming Bird appears. With 
a whir and buzz of beating wings he 
hovers over the flower, eager to sip the 
sweets hidden within its cone-shaped 
petals. 

Who would guess that this exquisite 
little sprite is cousin to the Chimney 
Swifts, that build their crescent-shaped 
nests in our sooty chimneys! The Hum- 
mer is the tiniest of our birds. His 
genus is one that is confined to the 
American continent alone. Of the sev- 
eral species found in the United States, 


Wit the first Columbine droops 


_ the Ruby-throat is the best known. 


webs and perhaps a glutinous sali 

the bird’s mouth. From a short gaa 

the tiny cup-shaped nest looks like ) 
bunch of moss on the limb on which it 
is placed. The inside, not much big & 
than an Acorn cup, is softly upholstered 
in mullein fuzz, the wool from Fern 
stems, or cat-tail fluff. 

The structure is saddled on a horizon 
tal or a drooping limb, usually at a con. 
siderable height, although occasional} 
a tall weed stock or bush is chosen, Th, 
two eggs, about the size of navy beans 
are pure white. : 

One beautifully constructed little neg 
was discovered in a Rose bush and held 
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Photograph of Humming Bird in Flight—African Lily to the Left 


This photograph was taken after much difficulty and manoeuvreing, 


and the 


photographer spent the greater part of one morning attempting to win the confidence 
of the Humming Bird. The exposure was made at a distance of twenty-four inches 
and at a shutter speed of one-fifteen-hundredth of a second. 

This photograph was sent to us by Patrick Tyrone of the Garden Beautiful, 
San Quentin Prison, California, and was made by an inmate photographer of that 


institution. 


He is but three and one-half inches in 
length and his feathers, beautifully iri- 
descent, are a metallic green above, 
white below, with wings and tail a ruddy 
black, the latter deeply forked. Gleam- 
ing like a ruby is the crescent-shaped 
breastplate or gorget under his chin of 
black. Sometimes the breastplate looks 
more like orange or flame color as he 
flits from flower to flower, inquisitively 
inserting his long sharp bill to extract 
nectar or tiny insects imprisoned there. 

His little mate is dressed much like 
him except that her garb is a little duller 
and she does not wear the flaming jewel 
on her breast. Her throat is dusky and 
her breast is white. Her tail, which is 
double, is rounded, the feathers tapering 
sharply near the tip. 

The Humming Birds nest from Flor- 
ida to Labrador. The nest is as dainty 
and beautiful as the birds themselves. 
It is composed of plant down bound to- 
gether with vegetable fiber. The out- 
side is stuccoed with lichens, which are 
fastened on with spider or caterpillar 


the absorbed interest of a very small 
girl. When the eggs were hatched, she 
was greatly puzzled to find that the tiny, 
blackish nestlings, no bigger than a 
honey bee, looked more like bugs than 
like Humming Birds. 

The young are fed by regurgitation, 
the parent birds ejecting partly digested 
nectar and insects from their own 
throats into the wide-opened mouths of 
their hungry offspring. In about three 
weeks the birds are ready to fly. Before 
the birdlings have strength enough in 
their wings to whir about as the adults 
do, they spend much time perching on 4 
twig of a tree, or on a vine. Both par- 
ents continue to feed their nes‘lings by 
regurgitation until they are strong 
enough to hang poised in front of 4 
flower and sip its sweets or lick up the 
imprisoned insects with their long slen- 
der tongues. The food of these birds 
does not consist alone of the nectar 
sipped from flowers. They are fine gar 
den policemen, rounding up many it- 
sects, especially aphids and plant lice. 
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ue of this Hummer ‘is tubu- 
| Tie, a straw and through it is sipped 
h nectar of flowers. The hawk moths 
ved hum about our flower gardens in 
the early evening are often mistaken by 
the uninitiated for Humming Birds. = 
size and manner of flight of the haw 
oths make them greatly resemble the 
§ little Ruby-throats, who, however, go to 
© ped long before the moths sally forth. 
The voice of the Humming Bird is in 
roportion to his size. His only note is 
; mouse-like squeak, an insect-like twit- 
ri of aeons, or a volley of suck- 
; issing sounds. 
NS comer is as fiery as his throat. 
In mating time rivals will do battle for 
their mates, darting about viciously, 
squeaking with rage, like mice caught 
in a trap. The later cares of family 
life do not daunt their combativeness. 
If the nest or young are approached the 
parent birds dart around the intruder 
within a few inches of his face, making 
him apprehensive for the safety of his 
~~ warm summer days when all Na- 
ture seems gasping with the heat, Hum- 
ming Birds take great pleasure in their 
bath. Not infrequently they take a 
shower bath when the garden hose is 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


turned in a spray on the lawn or flower 
beds. One bird surprised a garden lover 
in the late. afternoon, as she was giving 
her thirsty flowers a drink, by flitting 
through the spray. Thinking it was an 
amusing incident, the lady turned the 
spray toward the bird as he was hover- 
ing over a flower. Immediately accept- 
ing the challenge, back through the mist 
darted Ruby-throat again. Many times 
after that, as the flowers were receiving 
a refreshing drink, the little Hummer 
would hover near until the spray was ad- 
justed to his entire satisfaction. He 
would then dash back and forth through 
the cooling moisture with evident de- 
light, until he looked like a little 
drowned rat. Then he would perch on 
a convenient twig and preen himself 
until he glistened like a jewel. 

In the late Fall one of the Humming 
Bird’s favorite plants is the Jewelweed or 
Wild Touch-me-not, which grows along 
the roadside ditches. Its delicate, some- 
what curiously shaped blossoms of yel- 
low or deep orange provide exquisite 
cups of nectar for his delectation. For- 
tunate indeed is the person who catches 
a glimpse of the picture formed by this 
dainty flower with its rainbow-like guest 
flashing from one bloom to another. 





“Under His (or her) Fig Tree” 


BY CHARLES E. ADAMS 


Ae ENCLOSING a photo which I 
took of a Humming Bird, when 
I was living in Santa Clara, a few 
miles from San Jose, Calif. A neigh- 
bor who lived next door had a Fig 
tree growing in his back yard, and 
one day I discovered a Humming Bird 


within a few feet of her without dis- 
turbing her. Then I stood a step- 
ladder in a position where I could set 
the camera for a time picture, and 
left it there for a day or two; and 
one day took the camera out there and 
focused it on the nest. This scared 





Humming Bird on Nest 


had a nest on one of the limbs which 
hung over on my side of the fence. 
5 It had three eggs in it about the size 
of Cranberry beans. 
Of course I was anxious to see if 
I could get a picture of the nest, with 
rs. Humming Bird sitting on it, 
and each day would go out and work 
around the yard as near to the nest as 
I dared without exciting her very 
much. After a few days I could pass 


her, and off she flew, and as the sight 
of the camera and myself so near her 
home was too much for her to risk, 
I left the camera there and came 
away myself. In an hour or so I re- 
turned and found her on the nest: 
but when I tried to get a picture she 
became alarmed and off she flew. I 
staid and waited very quietly for her 
to return which she soon did. She 
would hover over the nest high in 
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the air and dart from side to side and 
almost settle down on the nest; then 
rise and go through the darting mo- 
tions again and again. Finally she 
seemed to lose her fear, and settled 
a little closer to her nest, and at last 
finally alighted and settled onto her 
eggs, and worked her little body down 
into a satisfactory position over her 
eggs giving me a very good profile ;— 
when I took her picture. 





A Welcome Visitor 
From the Southland 


C= morning the middle of May, 
my brother said, “There’s a bird 
over in a little Elm along the line 
fence that is the greatest singer I 
ever heard.” As I always am keenly 
interested in birds, I promptly went 
to investigate, and much to my delight 
found it to be a Mocking Bird. He 
was imitating the Robins for a while, 
then the Orioles, later giving a perfect 
imitation of the Golden Thrushes’ 
song, besides his own sweet song. 

Two years ago there was a Mocking 
Bird here for a few days, then he left. 
The one this year stayed right here, 
mostly among some Thorn bushes, or 
more properly speaking, trees. He 
used to come right up to the house, 
one day perching in a Lilac bush be- 
side the dining room window, and 
sang continuously for more than an 
hour. Quite frequently he would be 
on the lawn, and so tame we could see 
him very plainly even without field- 
glasses. Several times I saw another 
bird, evidently his mate, as it tallied 
perfectly with the description in 
Reed’s Bird Book. While I have been 
unable to locate it, I feel convinced 
that they were nesting here this year. 
The male bird was around singing for 
the best part of two months, and I 
was sure I heard him early in August 
again, for there is no mistaking the 
song for anything else. 


While the Mocking Bird is here oc- 
casionally, to have such a prolonged 
visit was certainly a genuine treat. 
He used to sing so steadily I often 
wondered how he managed to get time 
to eat. If the bird that paid such a 
long visit here, is a fair sample of 
their vocal abilities, no praise could 
be too high for them. After this I 
am perfectly willing to agree with all 
the words of praise my Southern 
friends have given the Mocking Bird, 
though to be candid, up to this sea- 
son, I took their enthusiastic descrip- 
tions with more than the proverbial 
grain of salt. Like when a master 
hand takes a violin, and lovingly draws 
the bow across the strings, holding 
the audience under the spell of music 
that is only heard now and then, it 
seemed that this bird from Southern 
climes was, in his own way, just as 
great an artist; and it appeared to me 
at times when the air was pulsating 
with his vocal efforts that the other 
birds paused in their songs to listen to 
him in rapt attention. 


CHESTER D. WEDRICK, (Ontario) 
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GLADIOLUS BULB WASHER 


I am enclosing picture of my bulb 
washer that I found very good if soil 
is too wet or heavy to sieve dry. 

Cylinder is 18 in. in diameter and 24 
in. wide covered with galv. screen % in. 


size. °% in. x 2 in. strips are nailed 
across outside for support except around 
door which is about % in. Door is fast- 
ened with window fasteners and hooks. 
Shaft is % in. pipe. Rollers and handle 
also part that fastens shaft to cyl. is 
from grindstone set. 

Box or tank is made of 1 in. x 4 in. 
boards lined with galv. sheet iron with 
corners soldered. Tank is 14 in. deep, 25 
in. wide and 27 in. long. I found it paid 
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bles by hand as the.overhead would be 
too great. 


First, we take up the Gladiolus bulbs 
carefully with a shovel, by removing the 
top dirt until the large bulb is visible; 
then with both hands, we scoop up the 
large bulb and as many of the bulblets 
as possible and throw them on a screen. 
Then the loose dirt is shaken from the 
large bulb, which is put into another box. 
We screen out as much dirt as possible 
then. The remainder is then put into a 
bucket and washed by churning the 
whole lot, and the bulblets, being a little 
lighter than rocks will float. We usu- 
ally set the bucket on edge, and allow the 
bulblets to float out on the screen. 








to go to a mill and have the cyl. end 
pieces which are 1 in. thick cut with a 
band saw. The whole thing cost me 
about $3.50 or $3.75. 

The cyl. has to be taken out to be 
emptied so I use wires to hold it down, 
and the one by the handle has to be so 
you can unhook it. 

The cyl. will hold about six, 12 qt. 
pails, of dirt and bulbs and wash clean 
in short time. Tank is kept full of 
water but so much goes over as you turn 
it I keep a hose running in all the time. 
Most of the dirt goes over with the 
water, but some has to be shoveled out 
of the bottom. I dig bulblet grown stock 
by taking a round pointed spade filed 
sharp and going over the row down to 
the bulbs, then taking bulbs and dirt 
out with trowel I find this machine 
doesn’t bruise the bulbs so bad as they 
are in water and roll over. 


EARL EDGERTON 


SEPARATING PEBBLES FROM 
GLADIOLUS BULBLETS 


In reference to separating Gladiolus 
bulbs from pebbles: It has occurred to 
me that the best solution is to get hold 
of some land that is free from pebbles, 
and is of a good sandy loam. I can 
see where one-half of my cost of digging 
can be eliminated were I to make this 
‘change. Where I am growing now, it 
is necessary for me to separate the bulbs 
from the pebbles. The commercial 
grower simply cannot pick out the peb- 





View of Gladiolus Bulb Washer as described 


It takes some little time to separate 
them, but it is the most effective way 
that I have ever found. 

When the ground is very wet, we 
screen out as much of the dirt as pos- 
sible, and then play the hose right on 
to the screen until there is nothing left 
but rocks and bulblets, and then the rocks 
and bulblets are treated as above men- 
tioned. 

“GLAD GROWER” 


OBSERVATIONS FROM ARKANSAS 


N REGARD to “Observations from Ar- 

kansas” by our friend, W. A. Brid- 
well, allow me to make these few com- 
ments or guesses. The Butter-and-Eggs 
is probably Linaria vulgaris. A friend 
recently acquired it under the name of 
“Dwarf Snapdragon.” When it bloomed 
she at once recognized it as the “Butter- 
and-Eggs” of her childhood days. In 
one year it increased from six plants to 
literally hundreds and all with prac- 
tically no care. From that I judg. it 
might make of itself a charming pest. 

Linaria is a member of the great 
Figwort family (Scrophulariaceae) 
which includes such trees, weeds and well 
known flowers as Mullein, Linaria, 
“Snapdragon,” “F:izwort” Pentstemon 
Paulonia (“Empress Tree”) “Monkay 
Flower” “Foxglove” and Gerardia. 

The “Blue-eyed Grass” with a succu- 
lent stem is probably a Tradescantia 
(“Spiderwort”). They run to endless 
forms, from six inches to four feet. 
Some bloom very early, April, others in 
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midsummer. As a rule the e 
plants are in woodlands or re dwart 
and they have to hurry to make ae 
growth while the leaves are smal] ve 
spring rains keep soil moist for tht 
The tall late forms are mostly jn rr 
open and have plenty of light and mo 
ture. While true blues are common — 
cially in the tall late forms, true bi 
albinos, and even scarlets are recall 
Purples are very common. The individ. 
ual flowers are of short duration but 
continue in long succession. The Plants 
are adaptable to wide conditions ang ex. 
cept for their abundance are worthy of 
—. ‘ 
ere in the hills two or more i 

of Clematis with bell-shaped flowers as 
common. They bloom in Summer 
the slender vine climbing or scrambjj 
over shrubs and bearing many lavender 
bell-shaped blooms each about one inch 
long is very attractive. The flowers 
have no petals, but four thick leg 
petal-like sepals. The thick sepals has 
given it the common name of Leathe 
Flower. No doubt this is the “Bluebgl 
Vine” found farther south. 

Pentstemons are widely distribute 
and run to many forms. They ap 
worthy of cultivation although } 
some are weeds. Some western bregd. 
ers are working with this genus and we 
may expect finer things yet to come, 

The Resurrection Fern which 
on trees is probably Polypodium poly- 
podioides. I have seen them grow; 
in a thin coating of moss on rocks where 
they get practically no moisture except. 
what the moss took up from rain, snow, 
and dew. The plant is evergreen and 
may grow during Winter when moisture 
is more abundant. This is a mere guegs, 
but in very early Spring I have seen it 
with mature fruit dots from either Win- 
ter’s growth or the year before. During 
dry weather, or even a few days after 
a rain, the plants look dry and dead, 
and are curled tightly to conserve mois- 
ture, but during rains or wet spells they 
promptly uncurl and resume growth, 


RALPH W. SHREVE, (Arkansas) 


BUTTER-AND-EGGS 
(LINARIA VULGARIS) 


In Wayside Ramblings Department 
for July I read an article by W. A 
Bridwell, Arkansas, asking for correct 
names for old-fashioned plants. I don't 
say that I know perfectly but I think 
his so-called “Georgia Pink” or “Devil 
in-the-Bush” is nothing but “Love-in- 
a-Mist” or “Nigella”; which latter is 
the real name. Seeds of this flower can 
be had at any seed store, I think. 

“Butter-and-Eggs” is really, if I am 
not mistaken, a wild plant often called 
“Eggs-and-Bacon,” “Flaxweed,” “Bride 
weed,” and “Yellow Toadflax.” 


E.woop Howe tt, ( Wash.) 





The Wild Swan and Jack Miner 


Those who have read THE FLOWER 
GROWER for several years may per 
haps recall that we published some 
time ago a paper prepared by Jatk 
Miner describing fully his work with 
wild Geese. The first article in this 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER is still 
another tribute to the work of Jack 
Miner. We have in hand more m@ 
terial for an article or articles about 
Jack Miner and still more of his work, 
which we hope to use in the future. 
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More Summer Flowers of the Sand Dunes 


Spring, and the season, up to 
July 21, was very wet and cool, 
never, in the more than ten 
years of my weekly visits to the dune 
region, had we so large a “crop of 
all kinds of wild flowers as in 1924. 
So plentiful are they in this region 
from early Spring until freezing 
weather in the Fall, that in writing of 
them, one’s greatest puzzle 1S not to 
determine those to be described, but 
such as one dares to leave out for a 
future story. So our Cactus, which 


ae we had a very late 





Common Wild Rose 


both blooms and fruits, and is now 
blooming here and there over the 
whole tract, as well as other conspic- 
uous flowers, will have to stand over 
for the present. 


Each season the wild flower lover, 
who haunts the Dunes, finds new flow- 
ers not before recognized or identified. 
This has been the pleasant experience 
of the writer almost every year. Only 
on the last Sunday in May when walk- 
ing along the line of the Electric Rail- 
way which runs through the broad 
valley south of the sand hills, he found 
in bloom a beautiful clump of the 
Beard Tongue (Pentstemon Digita- 
lis). This flower I had never before 
seen growing wild, and this may be 
an escape from a garden. The stalks 
were three feet or more in height, 
straight and slender. The light green 
leaves, long, slender, lance-shaped, 
rough-edged and minutely toothed; 
with the upper ones opposite on the 
stem and nearly sessile; the basal 
ones being oblong or oval, entire or 
repand, on long, narrow and margined 
petioles. The flowers, borne in a long 
raceme at the summit of the stem, 
were white with a faint tinge of lilac, 
the color becoming deeper at the base 
of the flower. The calyx was five- 
parted; segments lanceolate; the co- 
rolla swollen, moderately two-lipped; 
throat open; five stamens, four in two 





BY C. H. ROBINSON 


pairs bearing anthers, the fifth with- 
out anthers and bearded above. One 
ovary, the style thread-like, the 
stigma capitate. Curiously, the out- 
side of the corolla is covered with 
small, white glandular hairs which 
must discourage ants and other small 
insects which might attempt to reach 
the nectar, leaving fertilizing to the 
bees, who can probably do a better 
job. It is a beautiful flower, and I 
trust it will multiply. 


O* THE same day I found two 
others, new to me in the region. 
One was the Shooting Star (Dode- 
catheon meadia). Its leaves are in a 
tuft radiating from the base; are 
oblong, bluntly pointed and taper into 
trough-like stems. From the center 
of the cluster of basal leaves rises a 
bare flower stalk from eighteen inches 
to two feet tall, branching at the sum- 
mit into several slender peduncles, 
each supporting a single nodding 
flower, purple in color, with the sta- 
mens projecting from the throat and 
the petals recurved, forming a con- 
spicuous cone. 


of the Greenbrier (Smilax rotundi- 
folia), makes the vine a very charm- 
ing sight. 


A yellow flower—a very long 
bloomer—is the Puccoon (Lithosper- 
mum canescens), a low, hairy plant, 
growing singly or in bunches all over 
the higher grounds, with clusters of 
bright orange blossoms. The Puc- 
coon makes a showy contrast to the 
Wild Roses blooming all around, and 
lends diversity of color to the hills 
and valleys. 


PEAKING of Wild Roses—and 

these will be noticed in detail in a 
future story—on Sunday, July 6th, I 
met a friend in the Dunes who said: 
“Captain, I saw some Wild Roses a 
few rods back which I am sure will 
interest you.” I went with him and 
found a large colony of Roses on the 
hillside which were entirely new to 
me. Among the many thousands I 
have seen every Summer, there were 
none like these. In color they were a 
brilliant, dark pink, as are some of 
the common ones also; but unlike the 





Upper—Spiderwort, 
petaled Wild Rose, Lower—Pink Phlox 


The other, new to me in that region, 
was the Carrion Flower (Smilax 
herbacea), a climbing vine meander- 
ing over the shrubs and _ thicket 
growth to a height of fifteen feet or 
more. It had numerous small clusters 
of greenish yellow flowers, which, as 
the small boy said about a goat, “Do 
not smell like nice bear’s oil for the 
hair.” Thoreau says: “Its odor is 
like a dead rat in the wall.” This 
has given the Carrion Flower a bad 
reputation; but, fortunately, the of- 
fensive odor is lost when it passes 
bloom, leaving the vine very attrac- 
tive; later a compact, little, globular 
bunch of dark berries very like those 


Middle— Thirteen 


Pasture Rose which they resemble in 
a general way, which has five large 
petals, these had many. I secured 
films of several, and took home with 
me some partly opened buds which I 
put in a glass with water, and the next 
morning several were in bloom. I 
dissected a number and found that 
each had thirteen petals in each co- 
rolla; seven in the outer course much 
smaller than those of the common 
Wild Rose, and six in the inner row. 
The outer ones are much smaller than 
in the other Wild Roses; were not dis- 
tinctly separated from each other; 
were not notched at the top, and over- 
lapped like shingles on a roof. The 
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six petals of the inner course were 
smaller than the others—two some- 
times being nearly rudimentary with 
a small spot of color. These were 
slightly notched at the top and had a 
white vein running up the middle. 

I pressed a specimen and mailed it 
to one of the botany professors of 
the University of Chicago, and asked 
him to tell me if it was known to him. 





Meadowsweet (Spiraea salicifolia) 


He returned it with the statement 
that. he had shown it to another of the 
botany teachers who was supposed to 
be very familiar with Wild Roses, but 
neither of them had before seen one 
like it. He asked me to send the 
specimen to a gentleman who is at the 
head of the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Conservation of In- 
diana, and who is very familiar with 
the wild flowers of the state. This 
gentleman returned the specimen 
saying: “I am frank to say the speci- 
men you sent is unknown to me.” He 
also said, “I cannot see any reason 
why this Rose should not be culti- 
vated, and I urge you to put it in the 
hands of some one who will develop it 
along horticultural lines.” He asked 
me also to send a perfect specimen to 
a Wild Rose expert whom he named, 
at the Bronx Park Botanical Gar- 
dens, New York. I have done so and 
hope to hear from him. In the mean- 
time, if any reader of this story knows 
of such a Wild Rose, I wiil appreciate 
hearing from him through THE 
FLOWER GROWER. I can hardly hope 
I have discovered a new variety of 
the Wild Rose, but as many of our 
finest cultivated ones have been hy- 
bridized from wild ones, may not 
Mother Nature have been doing a little 
hybridizing herself—she has done 
much of it? At any rate, these Roses 
are new to me, and consequently in- 
teresting. 


|B Seton the Summer there is a pre- 
ponderance of flowers yellow in 
color. Many of these are too common 
to call for any considerable detail in 
this story; but among them may be 
mentioned the Golden Ragwort (Sene- 
cio aureus), whose stems grow to the 
height of three feet or more in a com- 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


pact colony in very marshy woods. 
The flowerheads are clusters of small, 
yellow, daisy-like flowers, and the 
blooming colony makes a sharp con- 
trast with the many other colors in 
the neighborhood. Most of the leaves 
are crowded together near the ground; 
are heart-shaped, for the root leaves 
which are toothed and have long 
stems; the stem leaves are lance 
shaped, incised, and set close to the 
stem. 


A beautiful yellow flower from half 
an inch to an inch across, is Sun 
Drops (Oenothera fruticosa), whose 
branched stem grows to a height of 
three feet or more; the flowers are in 
loose terminal clusters from the 
The 
and 


angles of the upper leaves. 
lanceolate 


leaves are linear, 
slightly toothed. 
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June 24th, its virtues were iner 

On St. John’s Day it was placeq with 
a cross above the doors of the hom, 
and no witch or evil spirit could c 
the ggg As a presage of Mar. 
riage within the year, it Ww 
fallible. r “a 


“The young maid stole through the cotta, 


And blushed as she sought the plant of a 
Thou silver glowworm, oh, lend thy light: ™s ) 


I must gather the mystic St. Johnsw 
The wonderful herb whose leaf shall decide et 
If the coming year shall make me a bride.” 


I wonder if they plucked the leaves, 
repeating the weli known incantation: 
“rich man, poor man, beggar man 
thief.” ; 

Even in modern Materia Medica, 
St. Johnswort is listed as “a remedy 
for chronic catarrh, intermittent 
fever, and as a discutient for repel. 
ing or resolving tumors.” 

A number of members of the fam. 




















Common Milk Weed (Asclepias Syriaca) 


In the same family, though blooming 
a little later, we have the Evening 
Primrose (Oenothera biennis). The 
stems are soft, hairy and quite stout; 
leaves alternate, lance-shaped to ob- 
long, and both stem and leaves coarse 
in texture; the flowers pale yellow on 
leafy spikes springing from the 
angles of the upper leaves, and are 
about two inches across. The four 
petals are large and rounded; the 
lower buds opening first, so we find 
buds, open flowers and seed recep- 
tacles at the same time. It blooms 
from July to September or later, but 
the best specimens are the earlier 
ones; the late ones lose their noc- 
turnal habits and remain open during 
the day. 


Another yellow flower blooming 


freely at this season is the Common 
St. Johnswort (Hypericum perfora- 
tum) ; said to have come from Europe, 
but now so common all over the coun- 
try that it has become a pestiferous 
weed. It needs no detailed descrip- 
tion here, but is interesting on ac- 
count of the folk-lore and supersti- 
tions which have followed it to 
America. In early times many vir- 
tues were attributed to it; it would 
restore eyesight; heal wounds and 
bruises; defend its possessor against 
evil spirits, ghosts, witches and pos- 
sessors of the Evil-eye. If gathered 
at midnight on the Eve of St. John, 


ily are found in this region, and while 
most of them have yellow flowers, at 
least one (Hypericum virginicum), 
has flowers of a copper-red. 














Butterfly-weed (Asclepias tuberosa) 


ARLY in the Summer, members of 

the Milkwort family began to 
bloom; indeed, the most beautiful of 
all, the Fringed Polygala (Polygala, 
paucifolia) sometimes blooms il 
April. It is a dainty, low perennial, 
usually but three or four inches high. 
The stem rises perpendicularly from 
a prostrate root, which also bears 
cleistogamous flowers, as do others of 
the family. The low-leaves are small, 
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e and scattered; the upper, 


sagem crowded at the summit; the 






an 
sed purple and rather large; the 
keel of the corolla conspicuously 


‘nged and crested; there are six 
ine and one pistil. It is a shy 
flower, seldom found and one is lucky 
to meet it at all. Not the least inter- 
esting feature is the fertile flower 
which it bears on a stem below the sur- 
face of the ground. . 

The Polygala polygama is a Milk- 
wort that blooms later, and usually in 
damp meadows. The stem, from six 
to nine inches high, has many alter- 
nate, narrow, oval, pointed, sessile 
leaves. The visible flowers are dull 
erimson in a long slender raceme at 
the top of the stem. A cluster of the 
plants in bloom reminds one of the 
English Heather. Under the ground 
at its root may be found the flowers 
which really perpetuate the species. 


Another of our Milkworts is the 
Purple Milkwort, Rose Polygala (P. 
sanguinea). The stem is erect, an- 
gular and slightly winged, eight to 
ten inches high, branching or simple. 
Leaves are alternate, linear or narrow 
oblong. The flowers are usually rose- 
purple, in ovoid to globose-compact 
terminal heads, and look much like 
Red Clover blossoms, though smaller. 


The Cross-leaved (P. cruciata), has 
a flower much resembling the last de- 
scribed, but has _ spatulate-shaped 
leaves arranged in fours around the 
stem,—cross-like. The stem is 
hranching and grows from four to 
fourteen inches high; at the end of 
each branch, seated within the four 
terminating leaves is a dainty little, 

e globular, pink flower-head. 


) Associated with the Milkworts last 
described, and growing in the same 
environment, we have the Scarlet 
Painted Cup, or Indian Paint Brush 
(Castilleja coccinea), which is a para- 
site upon other plants, taking its 
nourishment from their roots. The 
slender, hollow, angular and hairy- 
reddish stem grows from a tuft of 
smooth-edged, oblong leaves, which 
are rather small and the upper ones 
are three-lobed, while those near and 
surrounding the flowers have their 
ends tipped with scarlet as if they 


es 5 


The uninformed would say the Indian 
Paint Brush is a brilliant, scarlet 
flower; whereas, the flowers are small, 
pale yellow and almost concealed in 
the two-lobed, cylindrical calyx, the 
end of which is also a bright scarlet. 
The corolla is irregular, of a greenish 
yellow with a narrow upper lip and a 
of prolonged lower one. In the upper 
to part are four unequal stamens and 
of b one pistil. 


OF THE Spirea family, the most 

conspicuous are the Meadowsweet 
al, (Spirea salicifolia) and the Steeple 
rh. Bush (S. Tomentosa). The Meadow- 
ym Sweet is a common and beautiful 
shrub-like plant with a woody stem, 
which blooms abundantly in low 
grounds and damp meadows, from 














had been dipped in a pot of red paint: ~-- 





which its feathery, white spires soar 
above the grass. The stem is straight, 
slender, and yellowish buff; along it 


at close intervals are alternate, 
broadly lance-shaped and_ toothed, 
short-stemmed leaves. At the top is 
a spire-like pinacle of fleecy-white 
flower clusters; each flower having 
five round, white petals and numer- 
ous long, pink stamens which some- 
times give the flower a slight rosy 
tint. It belongs to the Rose family. 


A little later in blooming is the 
Steeple Bush (S. Tomentosa), one of 
our most beautiful flowering shrubs. 
It is much like the Meadowsweet in 
appearance, but the flower is more 
slender and steeple-like; the leaves are 
more closely alternated, dark green 
above and light below; and the flow- 
ers are a beautiful shade of pink. It 
grows, too, in larger colonies and is 
more conspicuous. The Steeple Bush 
is also called “Hardhack.” 

There are a number of members of 
the Milkweed family in this region, 
the most beautiful and plentiful of 
which is the Butterfly-Weed, or Pleu- 
risy Root (Asclepias tuberosa), some- 
times called Orange Milkweed. It is 
the most conspicuous on account of 
its plentifulness and gorgeous color; 
resembling the Indian Paint Brush un- 
til fully open, when they take on a red- 
orange tint. The flowers are in flat 
umbels or clusters at the summit of 
the plant. Hundreds of acres are at 
the time this is written, just coming 
into bloom in the dune region, and the 
hills and valleys show large clumps of 
red in every direction. The stems are 
rough, branching, and from one to 
three feet high. 


Though not so abundant, the Com- 
mon Milkweed (Asclepias syriaca), the 
kind which has large seed pods filled 
with silk in the Fall, is also beautiful. 
Its stout stem rises to the height of 
two to five feet, and has numerous op- 
posite, oblong, short-stemmed leaves. 
Both leaves and stem are finely hairy 
and both yield quantities of milky 
juice when cut or broken. This is 
lacking in the Butterfly-Weed. 


The Whorled Milkweed (A. verticil- 
lata), has a slender, simple stem, one 
to three feet high. The narrow, lin- 
ear leaves have their margins rolled 
under; the flowers are in round clus- 
ters at the summit of the stem and 
are greenish white. 


Another member of the family, the 
Small White Milkweed (botanical 
name wanting) is very abundant. Its 
small white blossoms on a much 
branched small stem with few leaves. 
It abounds everywhere from early 
July until frost. 


At this season too, the wild Lilies 
of the region are in bloom. We have 
a number of the family, but those most 
worthy of notice are the Wild Yellow 
Lily (Lilium Canadense); the Wood 
Lily (Lilium philadelphicum), and the 
Turk’s-cap Lily (Lilium superbum). 

The yellow I have found in but few 
places in damp meadows. They grow 
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from two to four feet high, often di- 
vided into a number of flowery stems. 
The lanceolate leaves are in whorls of 
three to eight at intervals on the stem; 
the flowers, yellow, nodding and 
spotted with yellowish brown; the 
perianth often six inches or more in 
length and has six recurved sepals, 
each with a nectar-bearing furrow at 
the base. The six stamens have large 
anthers laden with pollen, and there is 
one pistil with a three-lobed stigma. 

The Wood Lily is readily identified, 
as it is the only Wild Lily of the North 
whose bells are neither nodding nor 
recurved. The stems are shorter than 
in our other Lilies, and most fre- 
quently there is but one flower on a 
stem, though it sometimes has three 
or four. The perianth is divided into 
six segments, each narrowing near the 
base into a nectar-groove, and broad- 
ening near the top into a blunt tip. 
On the upper part the color is bright 
red with a yellow tint and purple 
spots. The six stamens are inserted 
around the ovary with the filaments 
long, slender and parted; the anthers 
are versatile and reddish brown, their 
sacks opening lengthwise and with 
abundant pollen; the stigmas, three- 
lobed. 

If blooming near together, one 
would not call the Wood Lily as 
beautiful as the others, but seen scat- 
tered here and there in the open woods 
or shining among the grasses and low 
shrubs at the edge of a meadow, they 
are very engaging. 

The Turk’s-cap Lily well deserves 
its Latin name “superbum,” for it is 
indeed superb; the most beautiful 
Wild Lily of the North. Here it 
flourishes best and reaches its great- 
est perfection near the edges of such 
marsh meadows as have very rich soil 
and are overflowed in the Spring, where 
its stems often reach a height of six 
feet or more, and its flowers are larger 
and of more brilliant color. The stems 
are very branching and I have seen 
as many as fifteen flowers and buds 
on a plant at the same time. The flow- 
ers, from a bright red-orange to a pale 
yellow,—owing to the soil and condi- 
tions, are borne on long peduncles at 
the summits of the flower-stems. The 
segments of the perianth are often so 
strongly recurved, in the most perfect 
specimens, as to suggest a coiled 
spring, and at the summit of the curve 
are thickly spotted with purplish- 
brown spots, which give the name of- 
ten applied of “Tiger Lily.” The 
leaves, whorled about the lower part 
of the stem and alternate and crowded 
near the upper, are lanceolate, taper- 
ing toward both point and base, and 
three-ribbed. The six stamens and 
anthers extend far beyond the throat 
of the flower. 

A few years ago, all these Lilies 
were plentiful in our dune region, but 
forest fires and loving (7?) friends 
have made them rare in the parts fre- 
quented by the ordinary Sunday visit- 
ors, and even a camera man thinks 
himself lucky if he can find any of 
them during the blooming season. 
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“ Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 





Cities,—Jazz Spirit,—Suicide 


DAILY paper headline says that “jazz spirit” is 
A blamed for the more than 15,000 suicides in the 

U. S. in a year, and Dr. Harry M. Warren, President 
of the Save-A-Life League, attributes the jazz spirit of 
the times, to failure of parents, teachers and clergymen 
to impress upon children the sanctity of human life. That 
is surely a rather left-handed way of expressing the failure 
of parents, teachers and clergymen. 

An understanding of the sanctity (value is a better 
word) of human life, comes from a more thorough un- 
derstanding of the purpose of human life, and it is prob- 
able that few parents, teachers, and even clergymen, un- 
derstand even the rudiments of the subject. (The Editor 
will here disclaim the possession of inside information 
on the subject.) It is a sure thing that human life on 
earth should not be chiefly for the gratification of personal 
ambitions, ideas, whims, passions and purposes. Life 
should hold higher ideals and a more important incentive. 
Things in life worth while may be gauged by whether they 
will give us experiences which are elevating and develop- 
ing, and which makes for an education which is not only 
for the good of the individual, but for the good of all 
creation. | 


HE “jazz spirit” referred to, comes, for the most part, ~ 


from an insane state of mind brought about by seeking 
pleasures and the gratification of personal desires, to the 
neglect of things really worth while. Many people, espe- 
cially in cities, are so engrossed in the pursuit of pleasure, 
and so-called happiness (poor misused word) that they 
actually do not have time to pause and take a true gauge 
of their own position in the world, and what their great 
activity is all about. If a time comes when they are not 
fully occupied and feel that there is not sufficient enter- 
tainment to maintain the status which they have set for 
themselves, suicide may result. 

Any person, anywhere, who has not the time, or does 
not take the time, to study the fundamental principles of 
existence and the relationship of human beings, one to 
another; and the relationship of humanity to the so-called 
lower forms of life; and, dare we suggest, a future state 
of being; surely lacks even a primary understanding of the 
purposes of human life on earth. 
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The tendency of the future should be, and probah 
will be, toward the breaking up of the great aguregal 
of humanity,—the festering centers of iniquity—whien 
we know as cities. And when this breaking up comes: and 
when our educational institutions understand ang teach 
more of the fundamentals, especially the purposes of 
human activity; then true progress can be made. But just 
so long as the tendency of the time causes many people ] 
to move into the great centers and be satisfied with the 
life which they find there, just so long will progress jy 
at a standstill, or even tend toward decay. 


QURELY the above is a pretty rough arraignment of 

cities, but the writer would not have it understoog 
that he believes all people who live in cities have the jaz, 
spirit referred to. The arraignment of cities, as such, 
is because of the fact that the jazz spirit originates there 
and the country is cited as an antidote for the city, he. 
cause of the fact that its natural influences are purifying 
Although it is well that we should come in contact with 
our fellows, and understand the ambitions and trials of 
our brothers in many different walks of life, it must at the 
same time be understood that humanity in great aggregs. 
tions do not produce of their best, and surely no one 
will deny that many influences of our big cities are g 
detriment to human advancement. They do not foster 
self-reliance nor give suitable opportunity for an expres. 
sion of individuality. 

And as usual the editor will say that the above cap 
be nothing more than a brief hint or outline, and that no 
attempt is made to analyze the problem in detail. Just 
think it out for yourself. 

MADISON CoopER 





The Place We Love Best 


HE word home strikes a responsive chord in the 
oo of the most of us, and the person who has not 

a home is to be pitied, for he misses much in life, 
One of the most beautiful songs, that seems to have a well- 
nigh universal appeal, “Home, Sweet Home” (and which 
has immortalized its writer, Paine) was penned by one 
who realized what a home and all its associations meant 
though denied one himself. 

From earliest times the home has been the pivotal point 
around which our dearest hopes and memories have cen- 
tered. One may wander far from the “old home,” yet 
ever there will be a something that we carry with us that 
is priceless. In this hustling, restless age, there seems to 
be a loosening of the home ties, that in many instances 
is making the rising generation lose one of the things in 
life that is most worth while. Home in a great many cases 
means only a place to sleep and stay when there is no 
other place to go. This is not always the fault of the 
younger generation, for if their homes were real homes 
in the best sense of the word, and their elders tried to 
make them more attractive, also taking an active interest 
in all their various activities and aspirations, most of the 
so-called problems of the rising generation would be solved 
to the mutual good of everyone concerned. 


O ONE can have a real home until he personally has 

labored and worked to make his surroundings more 
beautiful with flowers, vines, shrubbery and trees; and the 
many other lovely growing things that help to give that 
cosy, homelike air. No matter how pretentious a resi- 
dence is, it is only “a place to stop nights” if it lacks this 
indefinable “something.” The Creator has garlanded the 
earth with a wide range of beautiful things, divers 
enough to suit all tastes. To plan, plant, and give loving 
care to beautiful growing things, seeing them develop t 
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a glorious maturity, gives one a pleasure which nothing 
Ise on earth can give. In fact, they get to be part of our 
ae existence, and from them we receive lessons in per- 
ememee, and adaptability to adverse conditions, that we 
could learn in no other way. 


Nearly every youngster likes to plant things and see 
them grow, and there is sure to develop a healthy rivalry 
among them as to which can grow the best flowers that 
happen to be their special favorites. In the growing of 
them they are bound to get a live, personal interest in their 
homes, and are therefore ready assistants in any plans for 
improvement when undertaken. The love of the beautiful 
is an inherent gift to all, which, like any other talent, de- 
velops with use; and in the stress and strain of life that 
comes to us in later years, there is nothing that seems to 
lift us so far above our troubles and vexations as growing 
our favorite flowers. 


We may say we own our home, which is true in a busi- 
ness way, but we are only “tenants of the Eternal” i 
brief time, and should realize this. Sometimes I seem to 
catch a vision of an America, glorified, when all her waste 
places will be clothed with verdure or trees, and all evi- 
dence of man’s unthinking vandalism will have vanished. 
When that day comes, as in good time I believe it will, 
there will dawn a better age. We may all do our bit to 
hasten the day, remembering that “Trifles make perfec- 
tion, but that perfection is no trifle.” 

CHESTER D. WEDRICK 





Clean Up to Combat Cutworms 


AST Fall, rather too late to write suggestions which 
L would be helpful to my readers for that season, one 
of my subscribers sent me a newspaper clipping with 
reference to cleaning up after frost comes. Therefore, 
the idea has been held until this year, and now it is timely 
and apropos. 
Reports indicate that cutworms propagate in garden 
wastes and rubbish of various kinds. Keep the garden 
clean and overcome cutworms at the same time. 


Cutworm moths lay their eggs in the Fall of the year 
on any vegetation that is left in the garden, either weeds 
or refuse from the crops, Gladiolus tops, potato tops, 
etc., that is allowed to remain on the ground. The Editor 
has seen great bunches of cutworms under Gladiolus tops 
which were left laying on the ground after bulb digging, 
and although perhaps he does not practice what he 
preaches, strictly, he endeavors to keep the garden cleaned 
up at all times. 

Fall plowing is beneficial in that it covers up any 
small weeds or refuse that might harbor cutworm eggs. 
Deep fall plowing is desirable in other ways, but it is 
the cutworms that we are talking about this time. 


Some gardeners use weeds and other rubbish as a 
covering for tender stocks during the Winter, but forest 
leaves and straw are far preferable for this purpose. 
Vegetation after being killed by frost is rather inclined 
to contain too much water and lay too closely to the ground 
to give good winter protection, and after the fall rains, 
it makes too compact a mass to serve as an insulator 
against temperature changes. 


bth Editor believes in composting all rubbish from 

the garden and it should be composted throughout 
the season. Don’t allow litter to accumulate, but keep 
it picked up and going into the compost pile from the 
beginning of the season to the end. A compost pile may 
be made from any old thing available, almost ;—anything 
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that will rot. Keep the top of the pile level or nearly so, 
that rainfall will soak in and not run off. The fermenta- 
tion and rotting of a compost pile will kill most insects 
and their eggs and the rotting process produces a fine 
manure for potting soil or for garden use. 


It is not necessary to go to the expense of building a 
concrete pit for making compost. Make your compost pile 
on a high place in the garden, and build it up in layers,— 
two or three inches of garden wastes, then two or three 
inches of stable manure, if available, or sods if no manure 
is available. Spread 50 pounds of ground limestone or 
25 pounds of wood ashes or acid phosphate or bone meal 
to each estimated ton of composted material. It is not 
necessary to fork over the compost, as some people advise. 
Build your pile carefully and keep it nearly level, so that 
the rains will soak into it and not run off; and spread 
the material of which it is composted evenly, and after 
rotting down for a year or so it will make one of the 
finest manures for use almost anywhere in connection with 
growing vegetation. 

Keep your garden clean and compost your garden 
wastes; it will improve the appearance of your place; re- 
duce the ravages of cutworms and greatly benefit your soil. 


MADISON COOPER 





Roadside Advertising Signs Must Go 


One of my friends sends me a copy of the Standard 
Oil Bulletin, which gives the interesting information that 
the Standard Oil Company has decided to remove its high- 
way advertising signs. Good for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and would that more advertisers would do the same! 
Highway advertising signs are an abomination; and one 
way to be rid of them is for consumers to fail to buy 
goods advertised in this way. Favor the fellow who does 
not use highway advertising signs. 


The campaign against roadside signs has been under 
way for many years, and has been rather spasmodic or 
intermittent; yet it has borne fruit, and when a big con- 
cern like the Standard Oil Company abolishes their 
own roadside signs it means a big step in the 
right direction. The nuisance has not been as noticeable 
or pronounced of recent: years as it was some years ago, 
for which we may be thankful, but anyone who has any 
influence in connection with this matter should use it to 
see that roadside signs are put out of business, one way 
or another. 


Disfiguring the landscape with enormous signs is a 
crime against nature and an offense against public dignity 
and public rights. The public has*a right to view the 
landscape, and where signs obscure the view they should 
be condemned. Whether it is possible to put signboards 
out of business through legal process or not is a grave 
question and should the law be invoked it might lead to 
interminable legal procedure. It is best to use “moral 
*suasion” or whatever other moral influence can be brought 
to bear. But don’t forget that a neglect to buy goods 
advertised through roadside signs is one of the best and 
most effective ways of accomplishing the desired result. 


MADISON COOPER 





“Mind is the Master-power that moulds and makes, 
And Man is Mind, and evermore he takes 
The Tool of Thought, and, shaping what he wills, 
Brings forth a thousand joys, a thousand ills :— 
He thinks in secret,—and it comes to pass: 
Environment is but his looking-glass.” 


JAMES LANE ALLEN 
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A National Flower 


As long as I can remember a discussion has been 
going on about the adoption of a representative 
flower to be known as the national flower, em- 
blematic of our esthetic taste as a nation. The 
reason no selection has been made is because as 
a nation we have no philosophy of beauty. The 
Beautiful means nothing to us as a nation and 
this is very completely proved if we read the sug- 
gestions on the adoption of a national flower. 

A contingent of crude semi-barbarians have 
insisted on adopting some pernicious weed, many 
weeds having been suggested and possibly the 
Goldenrod the most frequently. If we were a 
nation of nomads this might be appropriate, but 
the fact is we are a nation of soil tillers and 
manufacturers and our national floral emblem 
should be a beautiful flower we all can grow easily 
in our gardens. While the Goldenrod and Devil’s 
Paint Brush are very pretty flowers they surely 
do not stand as emblematic of the beautiful in the 
hearts of the millions of soil tillers. Indeed they 
stand as a curse to them. Millions of acres have 
been utterly ruined by these pernicious weeds. 

Then again we have mushy sentimentalists 
who lack not only judgment but also good sense. 
They suggest some of our standard grains as the 
national flower. Some suggested wheat. No one 
ever saw the wheat flower unless he looked with 
great care and a small magnifying glass. Again 
I read lengthy disquisitions on the adaptability of 
Indian Corn as the national flower. But most of 
the talk is of the value of the plant. Is there any 
wonder other nations make fun of us and cover 
everything American with dollar marks in their 
cartoons? I am not specifically suggesting any 
flower, but when we do adopt a national emblem 
of beauty it should be representative and it 
should be in reality beautiful to the majority at 
least. It should be a flower that may be grown in 
the gardens of the very great majority of our 
people. Let us not make ourselves internationally 
moré ridiculous by adopting a weed or grain as 
our national ideal of the beautiful. 

L. W. Licuty, (In ‘Nat’l Stockman and Farmer) 


My friend Lighty is one of the most hardheaded and 
practical men of my acquaintance, and what he says about 
a national flower is worthy of serious consideration by 
anyone interested. There is so little unanimity of senti- 
ment about this question of a national flower, and, as 
Lighty says, we lack a philosophy of beauty, that there 
is little danger of a national‘flower being adopted. 

No, I am not afraid that Lighty is going to take the 
next train for Calcium to lick me, because I called him 
hardheaded, as I have called him that before and he seems 
to enjoy it rather than otherwise.—(The Editor) 





Poverty May Help Genius 


A RECENT issue of The Forum, in an article entitled 
“Genius and Poverty,” quotes from the great Russian 
writer, Dostoevski, to the effect that he, (the great 
Russian) had been greatly handicapped by poverty. Let 
us examine a bit and see whether poverty is a handicap 
to most men of genius, or to men in any walk of life. 
While Dostoevski and many other great writers have 
deplored the fact that they have been compelled to write 
for a living rather than to write the things they really 
wanted to write, and while it is probably a fact that many 
writers have suffered the pangs of hunger and suffered 
physically, as well as mentally, because of the lack of 
necessities of life, yet it does not follow at all that poverty 
has been a detriment to the quality of the work which 
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has been done by men who have so suffered. Many Write 
and, indeed, perhaps the reading public generally, 9 
look the fact that writing is not altogether the produa : 
genius, but rather it is more the product of experience . 

Writers may sometimes think that they are writi 
out of their imaginations or out of thin air, but the 
are really writing out of experience, (perhaps not alwa 
their own), and what could give a better experience and pi: 
able a writer to better tell things of real human inter ; 
than to undergo privation and hardship? This igs the 
lot of most men, and certainly those who have been able 
to tell us the things which are best worth reading, have 
for the most part been through an experience which has 
not always been pleasant to them, but which has been what 
is far more important, educational and inspiring. These 
experiences may not all have been just what the Writers 
would have selected for themselves. In fact, it is prob. 
able that none of their experiences have been such; byt 
experiences come to us not of our own selection, but as 
the result of a plan which is figured out for us in a way 
which is far better than anything we are able to figure 
out for ourselves. 

Writers, generally speaking, who write of the things 
which are most helpful to their fellows, are those who 
have had the most humiliating and trying experiences, 
A man who has, figuratively speaking, been born with 
“a silver spoon in his mouth,” and who rides through life 
on a “bed of Roses” has had no experiences which are 
really worth telling about and which are really helpful 
to his fellows. Therefore, those writers who deplore the 
fact that they have labored and existed in poverty do 
not well know their subject. They mistake the physical 
inconvenience caused by poverty as hardship, whereas 
really it is for the purpose of teaching the valuable lessons 
of life, which must be understood by all who write things 
which are worth reading. 


With all due respect, therefore, to the opinion and de 
ductions of Dostoevski, and without knowing his history, 
accomplishments, and circumstances, intimately; it must 
be pointed out that his deductions, as applied to writers 
who have been really helpful, are erroneous and for the 
most part inapplicable. 

MADISON COOPER 





Night in the Garden 


Evening comes; the garden is stilled; 
Gone are the colors with which it was filled, 
And the perfumes lavishly spilled. 


There’s a delicate sweetness of dew and display 
Of fragile pale posies unnoticed by day— 
Single white Roses and Clematis spray. 


No longer is heard the lilt of the Lark, 
Nor riot of Robins and Bluebirds, but hark! 
To the palpitant voices that speak in the dark. 


A coolness supplants the heat of the noon; 
There’s a shimmering pattern where magic of moon 
Writes in silvery symbols, a mystical rune. 


Moths drift in the moonlight; Foxgloves seem 
Like cathedral candles; Lilies gleam 
In the purpling shadows, frail as a dream. 


And all the fair garden is gently caressed 
By the fingers of night, and sinks to its rest 
With a tremulous sigh on earth’s sun-warm breast. 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 
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Conservation of Heat-in the Home 


of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, has made 

a nation-wide survey of the heat loss sustained by 
industries of the United States, and it is estimated at 
$1,000,000,000 annually. The statement is also made in 
this connection that an insulated wall loses only about 
40% as much heat as the uninsulated wall. There are, 
of course, certain fixed losses which cannot be saved, but 
some insulation is decidedly desirable and the use of same 
will in most cases pay big profits on the investment. 


A great part of this big loss as above may be pre- 
yented by suitable protection against low temperatures,— 
what is known in engineering as thermal insulation. Such 
insulation may be of various kinds, but anything which 
interposes still or confined air (air spaces) between the 
higher inside temperature and the lower outside temper- 
ature may be called insulation. Insulation may take the 
form of double windows, to be put in place in Winter, 
or it may be in the form of some sort of loose filling 
material, placed within the walls. 


ve American Chemical Society, through its division 


OR many years the Editor of this magazine was en- 
F gaged in refrigerating work, and necessarily this called 
for a study of the maintaining of uniform temperatures ;— 
temperatures above the outside air, during Winter; and 
below the outside air, during Summer. It was always 
quite apparent that not enough insulation was used in 
cold storage plants; and also that insufficient insulation 
was being used in the construction of inhabited buildings 
generally; and although the Editor has done much mis- 
sionary and publicity work along this line, he will ad- 
mit that little was accomplished. 

In refrigerating work there was encountered the op- 
position of builders and sellers of refrigerating machin- 
ery; as they were more interested in selling larger ma- 
chinery to accomplish a given result than in getting their 
customer to put in more insulation, which would require 
a smaller machine, and which could be operated at lower 
cost. 

In the construction of dwelling houses and similar 
buildings, while it has been well understood that a “well 
built” structure would be easier to heat in Winter than 
one poorly built; yet there is encountered the opposition 
of both the owners and the builders, and it seems a ques- 
tion of how to put up a well-appearing building cheapest. 
Neither the owner nor the builder can be made to see that 
a comparatively small investment will be quickly saved 
not only in fuel saving, but in added comfort during cold 
weather; perhaps because it cannot be seen from the out- 
side. 


N THIS connection the case comes to mind of one of 

the Editor’s cold storage clients. This man was putting 
up a modern dwelling for himself and had a reasonable 
amount of money to invest in it, and asked what he could 
do to make it more easily heated and more comfortable 
in Winter. It was suggested that certain insulating ma- 
terials should be used between the studding of the build- 
ing, but when it came to a final letting of the contract 
this feature was omitted. 


This question of insulation against heat and cold is 
something that we are all interested in, and as its details 
are quite readily understood, the Editor may be excused 
for explaining a little further. 

For about seventeen years the Editor made his home 
in the great city of Minneapolis; and then, doubtless as 
now, it was the common practice in that city to have what 
were called “storm windows,” even on moderate-priced 
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houses. These were simply solid glazed sash applied out- 
side the regular windows, and in the place where full 
length screens are ordinarily placed. While many of the 
better homes in the east are likewise protected, yet out- 
side windows are not even now used to any such extent 
as they are in the west. 


Another way of heat conservation is the use of im- 
proved’ wall construction of dwellings, and other build- 
ings. The old-fashioned way was what was known as 
“back-plastering,”—simply a thickness of plaster between 
the studding. This method has now been improved upon 
by furring out and using boards and paper to form air 
spaces. When the Editor of this magazine built his pres- 
ent home, about a dozen years ago, his knowledge of in- 
sulation was brought into play, and the six inch studding 
was filled with dry mill shavings. These were protected 
by boards and water-proof insulating paper on outer and 
inner surfaces; then a seven-eighths inch furring was 
applied on the outside, and the finish was stucco on gal- 
vanized wire cloth. On the inner surface of the wall a 
seven-eighths inch furring was used on the boards; then 
lath and plaster in the regular way. This gives a wall 
with two seven-eighths inch air spaces; six inches of mill 
shavings; two thicknesses of boards; stucco on the outer 
surface and plaster on the inner surface. In addition, the 
attic floor was filled with mill shavings, properly pro- 
tected by boards and paper. 

To prove the efficiency of this type of construction it 
need only be related what the plumber’s supply man said 
when the Editor ordered his hot water radiation. This 
radiation is as small or smaller than steam radiation for 
the same space as ordinarily figured. The supply man 
said that it would never do. The Editor told him he did 
not realize the construction of the house. Only one radi- 
ator was changed and that was in a hollow tile and con- 
crete room in one corner of the house, which was con- 
structed as a fire-proof room. While the walls of this 
room consisted of twelve inch hollow tile with three air 
spaces, plastered inside and out, yet the efficiency of this 
construction was so much lower than the other walls that 
additional radiation was required. 

Practically speaking, even in the cold climate of North- 
ern New York, we who use this home know nothing about 
outside temperatures in Winter, and windows are left 
open to some extent for ventilation at all times, even in 
severe weather. 

Every window has an outside, or storm sash; and 
with the insulated walls above explained, the coal con- 
sumption is probably not more than two-thirds what it 
would be with ordinary construction. And incidentally 
the heating plant is smaller and cost much less. The 
added comfort and healthfulness need not be pointed out. 

Besides the question of economy of heating in Winter, 
which is surely important enough in the North Temperate 
Zone, the question of comfort and healthfulness is equally 
important. An easily heated home is much more likely 
to be well ventilated and a uniformly heated home in ex- 
tremely cold weather is not only more comfortable but 
positively more healthful. A home where there are no 
“cold floors” in Winter is unusual in the North in Winter. 
Cold floors and bad ventilation are decidedly unhealthful. 


As usual the Editor feels like apologizing for printing 
a sketch of this kind in a floral magazine, but about nine 
people out of ten who read THE FLOWER GROWER are in- 
terested in homes of their own, either present or prospec- 
tive, and no apology is probably necessary. With the in- 
creased cost of heating, as well as increased cost of con- 
struction, there is no good reason for cutting down too 


closely on first cost. MADISON COOPER 
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Timely Suggestions for September 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Now refreshing Autumn Showers 
Crown the roadside weeds with flowers, 
Peaceful are the golden hours 

Of September. 


N SEPTEMBER the countryside is 
I glorified by the brilliant coloring 

of the Goldenrods and Asters. 
Golden yellows, royal purples, gentian 
blues, and many other beautiful col- 
ors do their best to make the autumnal 
display harmonious and alluring; for 
the wild flowers of this time of the 
year have a charm that is decidedly 
their own. 


In September seeds of many desir- 
able perennials and biennials may be 
sown, and will have an opportunity 
to make considerable growth before 
the cold weather sets in. If given a 
light airy protection of boughs and 
leaves these seedlings should carry 
through the Winter safely and be in 
readiness to make a healthy growth 
in the Spring. 


Sow seeds of Pansies, Hollyhocks, 
Larkspur, Sweet Rocket, Candytuft, 
Perennial Pea, etc. If desired for 
house culture, Nasturtiums, Petunias, 
Mimulus and Sweet Alyssum may be 


sown. Take cuttings of Verbena, 
Geranium, Impatiens Sultani and 
Bouvardia. 


Old clumps of Phlox and similar 
perennials that have become crowded 
may be divided and transplanted. 
Peonies, especially, seem to suffer 
less from being disturbed when the 
transplanting is done in the Fall than 
if they are set out in the Spring. 


Do not neglect the lawn, roll and 
keep it smooth. Thin or bare places 
may be seeded and fertilized. If the 
lawn is in poor condition, this month 
is a good time to have it re-made. 
Have it plowed, harrowed and rolled 
smooth and then re-seeded. 


All sorts of Chrysanthemums will 
require considerable attention now, 
whether they are being grown in the 
garden or in pots. Plants that have 
been cultivated, syringed and pinched 
back may, in early September, be al- 
lowed to mature the buds that have 
been selected. As Chrysanthemums 
are gross feeders use liquid fertilizer 
during this period. 


See that Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 
Cosmos, Golden Glow, Gladioli and 
other tall-growing, _fall-flowering 
plants have adequate support, so that 
they may not suffer injury from the 
high winds and storms that may be 
expected at this time of the year. 


Keep the garden neat and attractive 
by removing faded flowers and leaves; 
remove annuals that have fulfilled 





their mission; select suitable locations 
and prepare the beds for the spring- 
blooming bulbs that may be planted 
about the latter part of the month. 
Bulbs of Lilium Candidum should be 
planted early. 


As the time for “potting up” many 
plants is now near at hand, get good 
potting soil ready for use, by mixing 
together in about equal proportion 
garden soil, sand and well decomposed 
material from the compost pile. Clean 
all pots that are to be used by 
scrubbing them well. 


Pot Carnation plants that are to be 
used for winter flowering, and add 
some bone meal or similar materials, 
to foster growth and formation of 
buds. Trim straggling branches, 
water the plants, and shade them un- 
til they have become established in 
the pots. 


Pot and start into growth bulbs of 
varieties of Oxalis and Callas that have 
been resting during the Summer. 
Callas delight in rather rich sandy 
soil and require plent, of moisture, 
especially when coming into bloom, 
but care must be taken to have perfect 
drainage, or the leaves of the plant 
may turn yellow. 


All tender plants intended for house 
culture that were plunged outdoors 
during the Summer, should be care- 
fully lifted and potted, trimmed, 
watered, and placed in a shaded and 
sheltered place. Leave the plants out- 
doors as long as it is possible to do 
so with safety. If moved first from 
garden to the veranda the transition 
from outdoors to the house will be 
gradual, as it should be. 





Propagating the Hyacinth 


EADING the letter of James R. 
Bronstrup on the propagation of 
Hyacinths there are several points 
that he assumes your readers know, or 
else he overlooks them. In the first 
place when he says bury the bulbs 
in dirt after cutting the cross slits 
in the base, he neglects to say that it 
must be dry dirt. This will make the 
cut open up, while wet dirt has a 
tendency to rot the cut places. In 
Holland as well as here, we place the 
bulbs in trays of dry dirt, preferably 
very sandy, and set the trays so filled 
in the bulb house which is warm and 
dry. Have almost as good success 
with them without any covering 
whatever. Or we set them in the 
propagating house high up under the 
glass where they get little if any mois- 
ture. The little bulblets form from 
the substance of the scales and need 
no nourishment from the soil. 
In making the cuts it is best to 
cut only through the root-plate and 
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not into the bulb scale itself: 
bulblets form on the base edge ot be 
scale. This is not invariable but much 
more frequent. At planting tim 
these little fellows are put by then. 
selves in very finely prepared ground 
and if weather is very severe they ar 
well protected with rough litter if 
the bulblets are very small they are 
not picked off at all; but the entire 
bulb and adhering bulblets are 
planted. Very frequently they neve 
show above ground, particularly jg 
the entire base has been cut out py 
we never worry as we know they are 
growing just the same. 

We usually reach miniature gize in 
two or three years and large forcing 
size in four, but some always come 
quicker than that. The American 
grown bulbs are at least ten days 
earlier in flowering than the Holland 
grown of the same variety. 

I wish you would make it plain to 
your readers that they must dig Hypa. 
cinths each year if they want them to 
produce their best. When the bulb 
is out of the ground it does its grow. 
ing. Have had bulbs increase one 
inch in circumference from the time 
of digging to the planting time again, 
I think it is during this period that 
the flower bud forms. I know that 
the bulbs missed in digging and left 
in the beds never produce as fine a 
flower as those lifted. 

If the season just previous to dig- 
ging is excessively wet, we find it 
pays to let the bulbs bake in the 
hot summer sun with just a little 
paper or cloth over them for a week 
or so. In their native home they were 
accustomed to a dry rainless Summer 
when not a drop of water reached 
them. Seemingly they must have 
such a period. 

In truncating, (cutting out the root- 
plate entirely) we always plant the 
bulblets with the scales attached, and 
the first season they rarely produce a 
thing above ground, but the bulbiets 
seem to grow just as though they 
made a top. They are planted right 
side up just like any other bulbs, but 
only about two inches deep, or per- 
haps three in our very sandy soil. 
Of course it is understood that Hya- 
cinths are always grown in very rich 
soil. Our custom is to plow under a 
heavy clover sod in June. 


J. E. ERDMANN, (Wash.) 





The growing of the so-called Hol- 
land bulbs is developing quite rapidly 
in this country and, therefore, prop- 
agating the Hyacinth, as explained 
by Brother Erdmann above, will be 
interesting. That there are situations 
in the U. S. which will produce bulbs 
equal to those grown in Holland there 
is no doubt, with the skill and atten- 
tion the Hollanders give. Other sug- 
gestions on the same subject will be 
found in THE FLOWER GROWER from 
time to time. Several have written 
in response to the query of James R. 
Bronstrup and some very useful sug- 
gestions are offered. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
September 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


or Travellers Joy. 


Piet of the month—Clematis, 
Dig up a Tulip bed. 


September is the best month for the 
Dahlia. 


Propagate all the herbaceous plants 
by layers and cuttings. 


Time to transplant the seedling Del- 
phiniums to their permanent quar- 


ters. 


The earliest blooming spring bulbs 
should be planted by the middle of 


this month. 


Sow Larkspur, Poppy, Bluet, For- 
get-me-not and Silene seeds in the 
open ground early in September. 


All hardy plants needing to be 
moved should be attended to this 
month in order that the roots may be- 
come well established before frost. 


After the third blooming season, the 
clump of Aquilegia should be lifted, 
divided, and re-set. This is a good 
month for the work. 


When shrubs are transplanted see 
that they are set the same depth as 
they were at first. Don’t hill up the 
earth about the trunk. 


If the Begonias were set out in the 
garden beds to gain fresh root 
strength and new foliage, it is time 
they were lifted, re-potted and 
brought to a shelter before a frosty 
night gives them a nip. 


Lilium Candidum ought to be 
planted by the 10th of September in 
order to make autumn growth. In 
planting, remember to set the Lily 
bulb in a handful of sand, and the 
hole should be from 6 to 8 inches deep. 


Lift the Azalea from its shady bed 
in the garden, pot in a compost of 
rich garden soil and leaf mold, and 
place in a cool room. About four 
weeks before bringing them _ into 
flower they need a temperature of 
about 60 degrees. 


If the Freesia bulbs are not planted. 


early in the season they begin to dry 
up and lose their vitality. One rule 
to be followed with Freesias is to al- 
low the bulbs plenty of room, and to 
keep them in a cool place with no at- 
tempt at forcing. 


A hardy perennial whose bloom 
lasts until mid-September is the Phy- 
sostegia, — Grandiflora Compacta 
Rosea, with its long spikes of rosy 
pink flowers. This plant is of a her- 
baceous character, likes a moist situa- 
tion, grows from 2 to 4 feet high, and 
has been likened by some authorities, 
to Heather. 


Transplant the clumps of Oriental 
Poppy in this month while the plants 
are dormant. Some authorities claim 
that the Oriental Poppy can be safely 
moved in the spring of the year. But 
the many years of fall transplanting 
are proof that the move can be safely 
made in the Fall, while spring trans- 
planting is a risk. 


The wand-like spikes of lavender- 
purple blossoms of the Liatris, vari- 
ously known as Blazing Star or Gay 
Feather, form a decorative back- 
ground for the garden beds in Septem- 
ber. Liatris is listed as a hardy per- 
ennial, will grow anywhere but re- 
sponds most graciously to feeding. 
Seed should be sown outdoors in the 
Autumn. 


Every herbaceous border should in- 
clude a clump or more of the Hardy 
Asters, or Michaelmas Daisies. They 
are absolutely hardy, and though the 
flowers are not as large as in the an- 
nual type, their abundance and bright 
coloring give an added charm to the 
autumn days in the garden. No list 
of September flowers would be com- 
plete without them. The Alpinous 
Goliath will furnish one with quanti- 
ties of lovely lavender colored flowers 
with golden centers at a time when 
garden flowers are scarcest. 


There are Sunflowers and—Sun- 
flowers. If you have ever planted 
Helianthus Orgyalis you are being re- 
warded in this month by the sight of 
magnificent stems, sometimes as 
much as 10 feet in height, crowned 
and surrounded by dozens of small 
lemon colored flowers which completely 
cover the stem for half its length. No 
more ornamental plant is found in the 
garden. It is a most excellent plant 
for the dry places where it is difficult 
to keep any plant living. 


Plant the Crocus corms in a dry and 
sunny place; for they do not like 
water and must have sunshine. Cro- 
cus are of the easiest culture and, 
with little or no care, are almost cer- 
tain to bloom. But give them a well- 
prepared bed, in a situation suited to 
their needs, and the number of flow- 
ers will, at least be doubled, and their 
size greatly increased. Crocus corms 
should be planted as soon as they can 
be secured and, if best results are to 
be attained, should be planted this 
month. Plant them 3 inches deep, and 
they may remain where planted for 
3 or more years, or as long as they 
continue to flower well. 


Have you a Buddleia in your gar- 
den? Mrs. Francis King says of it: 
“There is no flower of more value and 
of greater beauty in the September 
garden than the Buddleia. It is-at 
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every stage of growth most lovely, and 
in its fulness of bloom a thing to mar- 
vel at.” It will live through the Win- 
ter if protected at the base; and if the 
plant should be frozen it will send up 
new shoots from the protected roots. 
Its sweet scented lavender plumes are 
most alluring to all the butterflies; 
but the result is disastrous, for when 
the butterfly has sipped the honey the 
blossom turns an ugly shade of brown. 


One of September’s greatest glories 
in the floral kingdom is the Salvia 
patens or Blue Sage, as it is more 
commonly called. When one speaks of 
Salvia one’s thoughts turn automati- 
cally to Scarlet Sage; but there are 
other very nice members of the Salvia 
family. Salvia patens is listed vari- 
ously as a tender perennial; a half- 
hardy perennial; and entirely hardy. 
To be sure of having an abundance of 
the exquisite pale blue flowers in early 
Autumn it is advisable to treat Salvia 
patens as an annual and plant seed 
every year. Then one is sure to be on 
the safe side when authorities dis- 
agree. This plant is to be commended 
and should be more generally grown 
than it is. 





How I Grow Crinums 
in Eastern Kansas 


A FEW years ago I sent for bulbs 
of Crinum Powelli, both pink and 
white. They were advertised to be 
hardy as far north as St. Louis, Mo. 
They were set about twelve or fifteen 
inches below the surface, that is to 
the necks of the bulbs which are some- 
times six inches or more in diameter. 
When they bloomed they proved to 
be both of the white variety. To our 
friends who have never seen Crinums 
growing perhaps the following will 
be of interest: 


The leaves look something like very 
luxuriant corn, some of the longer 
ones attaining the length of seventy- 
six inches, by four inches or more in 
width, nicely recurving and extending 
in every direction. Bloom stem and 
spathe fifty-four inches; umbels of 
twelve to twenty flowers, and as many 
as five in bloom from the same umbel 
at atime. Sweet scented, pure white, 
and up to six inches in diameter; with 
tube at least six inches long: They 
might be compared in a way to a giant 
Amaryllis. 


When Winter approaches and some 
of the foliage is frosted back, I pile 
leaves and trash about the stalks and 
place over this a few cinders, and add 
to it as the weather grows colder un- 
til it may be a pile as much as two 
feet high; after which I place some 
kind of cover over this to turn the 
rain and snow. They have thrived 
for me now for four or five years and 
seem to have multiplied until next 
year there ought to be three or four 
blooming size plants where I started 
with only one. 


Dr. J. R. MCLELAND 
































What Roses Will You Grow Next Year 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


important observation period in 

which the thoughtful Rose lover 
will determine the tendency of his 
next year’s efforts. The June burst 
of bloom usually includes all varieties, 
and even the varieties sarcastically 
called ‘‘neverblooming” rather than 
“everblooming” show something to 
justify existence in the month of 
brides and Roses. 


But July and August,—passing 
through the blooming pause,—the 
black-spot and mildew weeks; and 
giving upon September as the month 
when cool nights restore courage to 
the Rose plants, certainly provide the 
opportunities for recording prefer- 
ences and taking guidance for the 
future. 


Just here I must say a few sour 
words about those whom I call “static” 
Rose growers. Such persons buy one 
or several Rose plants, treat them 
fairly or otherwise, experience usu- 
ally with emotional joy the first beau- 
tiful blooms, and then feel themselves 
swindled if without further partic- 
ular attention the Rose plants are not 
as permanent as the kitchen stove! 
All that I have to do in my contact 
with the Rose, is to me a delightful 
adventure, and I find myself willing 
to consider that a good Rose plant 
pays itself out in June, and that I be- 
gin to owe it something in September 
if it blooms for me then, without the 
feeling that it has to continue its 
beneficence another year. I properly 
expect it to be with me another year, 
to be sure, but if I have had—as is 
the case this year, for many plants— 
from five to twenty-five beautiful 
blooms in June and from one to ten 
in each month thereafter, even figured 
at current cut-flower rates I owe that 
plant something and it owes me 
nothing. 

When we shall have obtained per- 
ennial boxes of candy that have to be 
paid for only once, and theater tickets 
good forever, it will be time enough 
to fe@l sore and sour at the passing 
of Rose plants that have done duty 
one season. 


This is stated because I want to 
have any real Rose lover feel disposed 
to expect that some will fail; and 
that therefore there will be oppor- 
tunity for the joy of new trials and 
new experiences. ~ 


7 one is selecting from ex- 
perience in his garden, or from 
observation in other gardens, the 
Roses to be discussed for another year, 
he needs, I think, to divide his con- 
clusions into two classes. In the first 


G important « furnishes the most 
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class are the old reliables, those which 
permit him to add each year sorts that 
can be depended upon. To be sure, 
he won’t get others as good as Gruss 
an Teplitz and Radiance and Frau 
Karl Druschki more than once in a 
generation, but he will get to know 
that some variety particularly likes 
his neighborhood and will stay with 
him and bloom with him and please 
—_ Such varieties are the stand- 
ards. 


The other class includes those seen 
and liked but not definitely proved to 
be of the dependable type. These are 
the ones that introduce the sporting 
quality into the game of Rose-grow- 
ing, which thus properly construed is 
a much more sporting game than golf, 
with equal hazards, greater pleasures, 
and no nineteenth hole! 


Suppose the person we are discuss- 
ing has seen, as I have seen this year, 
two flowers of a sort new to him, as 
the variety Etoile de Feu, and has 
been enraptured with its exquisite 
depth and richness of copper and 
apricot hues, far excelling in these 
two experiences any other similar 
variety. He would write down the 
name of that Rose as one to be ad- 
ventured with, in one, two, or three 
plants, to give him happiness or dis- 
turbance next year. He would hear 
of a new variety from some friend, 
and that name would go into his trial 
list. Wisely handled, he will then 
have by early Fall his 1925 Rose- 
garden pretty carefully planned, and 
he will be ready for the suggestions I 
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want to make in October ag to h 
et the best ij 7 
-* est results with the least 


I COULD refer properly to the cli 

matic zone lists provided jn the 
1924 Annual of the American Ries 
Society as fine guides for the stand. 
ard sorts first above mentioned. Every 
such selection, however, must of nece 
sity be qualified materially by the ; 
tense localism of the Rose which is 
part of the Rose-growing sport pr 
referred to. I may be written down 
as one who cherishes good-humoreg 
contempt for the imitation Rose lover 
who desires to do everything upon the 
patent medicine specifications of a 
guaranteed cure or money back. I 
have no words or no time for him! 

The 1924 experience has been, as 
reports reach me from all over the 
country, very varied. California Roges 
have been pinched by drouth; Ohio 
Roses have been drowned by rain: 
Central Pennsylvania Roses have been 
favored by Providence with abundant 
moisture well distributed, and the re. 
currence of cool nights and cloudy 
days, and there has resulted a pros- 
perity which makes me feel I wil] 
never see such Roses again, unless the 
climatic conditions recur, which is not 
likely. This glimpse into Rose Heaven 
also makes me right happy because it 
shows that the superior airs taken by 
our English friends and those who 
live in the Pacific Northwest have no 
justification, in greater skill, greater 
care, or better soil; but only in the 
enjoyment of the finer climate with 
which the individual has nothing to do. 

I hope the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER will be visiting their Rose 
friends, comparing notes and getting 
together the valuable and intimate lo- 
cal experiences which will guide them 
to greater Rose success in 1925. In 
the October article I want to preach a 
little about when to plant and how to 
plant. 
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Rose Excelsa, in the hedge in Mr. McFarland’s garden at Breeze Hill 
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Some Aspects of Winter Protection 


BY MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y., Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER 
(In 1924 American Rose Annual) 


“It wasn’t the fallin’ that hurt, 

but the stoppin’ so quick?” Just 
so with vegetation in Winter—it is not 
so much the freezing as it 1s the sudden 
go noses and ears may be thawed 
without serious damage if a ball of snow 
is held on the affected part until the 
frost is drawn out by natural processes; 
while, if the frozen member is thawed 
quickly in high temperatures, serious re- 
sults follow. ; ; 

Frozen meats which are sometimes 
held for long periods in cold storage are 
“defrosted” by a process of raising the 
temperature gradually and slowly, and 
the frozen tissues regain to a large ex- 
tent their normal state. 

All of which means that sudden tem- 
perature changes, as applied to living 
tissues, are detrimental or destructive. 
Winter protection for Roses or other 
plants serves the same function as the 
snowball on the frozen nose and the de- 
frosting process on frozen meat. In 
short, winter protection is largely to 

event rapid change of temperature. 
ut there are other aspects of winter 
protection. ! 

The so-called tender plants will not 
survive low temperatures, and protection 
for such requires the maintaining of 
temperatures above the danger-point. 
Various plants have various temperature 
danger-points. Winter protection for 
tender plants is not under discussion in 
this paper. What we are talking about 
refers to the hardy and _ half-hardy 
plants, and especially to Roses. 

Damage to half-hardy and hardy 
plants during Winter is, in a great ma- 
jority of cases, caused by bright sun- 
shine, and, perhaps, high winds, fol- 
lowing a very hard freeze. Hardy and 
half-hardy plants will endure low tem- 
peratures successfully, if protected from 
a rapid rise in temperature, and they 
need no protection against low temper- 
ature, per se. Therefore, Winter protec- 
tion, as ordinarily understood, is not to 
maintain the plant at a temperature es- 
sentially above that of the surrounding 
atmosphere, but is for the purpose of 
preventing a sudden rise in temperature. 

Damage to plant-life may, however, 
be caused by freezing of the sap, and 
trees and twigs have actually been burst 
open by frost action. This occurs mostly 
when trees or plants go into Winter in 
an immature condition. A late Fall 
favorable to late, soft growth and con- 
sequent heavy sap-flow, followed by an 
extremely cold Winter, prepares the 
plants for such damage. While there 
is, perhaps, some sap-flow at extremely 
low temperatures, it is probably so small 
as to be negligible. 

The lowest temperatures experienced 
during Winter are invariably on clear 
nights, and clear nights are often fol- 
lowed by clear sunny days. Tempera- 
tures below zero at night, followed by 
bright sunshine the next morning, may 
subject the tissues of the plant to a 
rise In temperature of fifty to seventy- 
five degrees, or even more, in a very 
Short period. This rapid change in tem- 
perature is what causes the damage. It 
causes what the writer calls a “rupture 
nf fiber.” Scientists may give this some 


Wi it an Irishman who said that 


other name. Anyway, rapid tempera- 
ture changes of frozen living tissues re- 
sult in a destruction which means death 
and rapid decay. But “rupture of fiber” 
will not take place if the temperature 
is allowed to rise slowly. 


_ The protection of a Rose plant, for 
instance, by any suitable covering or 
shade to prevent access of sun and wind, 
will prevent a sudden temperature rise 
in the plant tissue, and the change of 
temperature is essentially as rapid only 
as that of the surrounding air. The 
well-known sun-scald on the south side 
of fruit trees is caused by the rapid tem- 
perature change which results from 
bright sunshine following a hard freeze. 


As applied to Roses the writer came 
across some interesting items in Garden 
and Forest, published in 1897. The first 
was by David E. Bradley, of Chicago, in 
which he says: 


“At my summer place, in Lake Mills, I have 
for four years tried the experiment of a rough 
board housing or ‘lean-to,’ otherwise tight, but 
wide open on the north side. A few dead leaves 
are scattered around the roots, but nothing more. 
Covers are kept on until after May 15. The 
shoots start late, and are somewhat pale, of 
course, but never have suffered from the un- 
covering, and I have never lost wood or failed 
of a luxuriant bloom. This plan beats the mice, 
retards spring starting, and does away with the 
hurry to uncover.” 


'The second item on the same subject 
was by no less an authority than the 
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late Thomas Meehan, of Germantown, 
Pa. Mr. Meehan writes as follows: 
“Almost everyone who has had the care of 
plants in Winter knows that darkness or shade 
is half the battle in their preservation. I have 
seen such plants as _ Pittosporums, Oranges, 
Lemons, Hydrangea Hortensis and Figs pass 
through the Winter safely in an open shed, free 
from sunlight. Last Winter when piacing some 
Arborvitae branches about a Magnolia grandi- 
flora, I left one branch on the northern side 
outside the covering purposely, to see what the 
effect would be. But little sun reached it, late 
in the afternoon. It came through until Spring 
with trifling damage, the leaves being slightly 
brown here and there, but no more than those 
inside the Arborvitae covering. Shade from sun 
is what partly tender plants want in Winter.” 
It would seem that there is little or no 
doubt about winter damage being caused 
by a rapid change of temperature, and if 
this thought is kept in mind the rest is 
easy. Prevent rapid change of tempera- 
ture, and you prevent winter damage. 


What is said above doubtless applies to 
other hardy or half-hardy plants, as well 
as Roses, and what is written here is 
for the purpose of calling attention to 
the underlying principles of Winter pro- 
tection rather than suggest exact means 
and methods. 


These suggestions are not written 
from the standpoint of the rosarian or 
the horticulturist, but rather from the 
standpoint of the refrigerating engineer 
in connection with the storage of perish- 
able products, with which the writer has 
had many years’ experience. If the 
brief discussion will help to throw ad- 
ditional light on the subject, the writer 
will be very glad. He is quite aware 
that more may be said on this subject, 
and awaits the words of a scientist cov- 
ering the same general ground. 





Hardiness and Winter Protection 


COLLATED BY G. A. STEVENS, Cleveland, Ohio 
(In 1924 American Rose Annual) 


Note by J. H. McFarland, Editor American 
Rose Annual.—The inquiry as to hardiness and 
winter protection is general, and in addition to the 
two important preceding statements giving a clear 
view of the underlying causes of frost injury, 
there is here added a summary of experiences 
sent to the Editor, and collated by Mr. Stevens, 
himself a most capable Rose observer. Inquiries 
may also profitably refer to Captain Thomas’ 
article, “Choosing Roses Intelligently,” in the 
1923 Annual. 


EADERS of Mr. Egan’s articles in 
former Annuals know about the try- 
ing climate of northern - Illinois. 
Mr. Lawrence Roys, of Moline, in that 


_ state, has done some really constructive 


research in Rose protection over an ex- 
tended period, and has made the result 
graphic in three exhaustive charts, 
which, unfortunately, cannot be repro- 
duced in the Annual, but the essentials 
of which are here presented. 


EARNEST ENDEAVOR IN ILLINOIS 


1919-1920: Chart shows the Rose plant bent 
over, mounded with earth to the height of six 
inches, and over all, a covering of leaves. The 
Winter was uniformly cold. Results: Mme. 
Caroline Testout, good plants, killed back to two 
inches, and had but few blooms next season. 
Ophelia and other Hybrid Teas frozen to ground, 
but sent up weak shoots in the Spring. Gruss an 
Teplitz.and Cecile Brunner unharmed. 

1920-1921: A mound of clean sand was placed 
at the heart of the plant; branches bent over 
and mounded with loam eight inches high. A 
covering of leaves over all. Winter mild, no 
hard freeze after February 15. Result: Ophelia 


frozen to root; Mme. Caroline Testout nearly as 
bad; weak plants of My Maryland and Lady 
Ashton survived as well as husky plants; Gruss 
an Teplitz and Cecile Brunner unharmed. 
1921-1922: 


Plants bent over and covered with 





soil mounded about ten inches high. Over all, 
a box twenty inches high, open on one side, 
latticed on the other, and practically filled with 
leaves. Top covered with boards, but not water- 
tight. Winter mild, but cold and snow continued 
into March. Results: Very little better than 
previous Winters. 

1922-1923: Several methods were employed: 
Gruss an Teplitz and Lady Ursula were effectively 
protected by being bent over and covered by 
a mound of loam about ten inches high, upon 
which was a layer of tightly packed leaves and 
the whole covered by a watertight covering of 
boards. 

Other Rases were covered by nail-kegs with 
tight tops, practically buried in leaves and bur- 
lap. The results are worth study: In kegs 
packed full of earth, those half full of loose leaves, 
and those absolutely empty, Radiance survived 
with live wood up to thirteen inches long. The 
one in the empty keg had the longest and heaviest 
green canes. Columbia in kegs full of earth 
came through green and healthy, but did not do 


well the following Summer. 

Mr. Roys sums up: “The method of 
protecting Gruss an Teplitz in 1922-1923 
is as good as any for the hardier Hybrid 
Teas. For the less hardy varieties, the 
empty kegs are most practical. Filling 
the kegs with earth is good, but more 
work; it is probably necessary for some 
Roses but questionable for others. . Vari- 
eties which cannot be wintered by these 
methods must be kept in a root-cellar 
or a similar place.” 


The apparent success Mr. Roys has 
had with the empty kegs indicate that the 
essential thing is to keep Roses dry and 
shielded from the sun in the Winter.* 
~ *It will be noted that this conclusion fits with 


Mr. Cooper’s experience and Dr. Harvey’s sug- 
gestions in the preceding articles.—Editor. 
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Too heavy protection, especially if it is 
likely to be damp, is worse than none. 


WINTER SUNSHINE IN WYOMING 


Mr. Arthur Braun, of Cheyenne, 
makes an interesting observation in re- 
gard to winter damage to Roses in that 
state: “The best location for Roses,” 
he writes, “is one where little or no snow 
is likely to drift, because we have much 
winter sunshine in Wyoming. The sun 
melts the snow on the beds, and the seep- 
ing water draws an inch of frost from 
the soil. Since it cannot drain away be- 
cause of the frozen earth beneath, the 
water stands about the plants, with the 
result that the Roses are only black 
sticks in the Spring.” He prevents this 
by hilling up his plants. 

HARDINESS IN MAINE 

It may be suspected, either that our 
northern climate is much maligned, or 
that some Roses are much hardier than 
is generally supposed; witness the fol- 
lowing surprising note from Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Judd,* of Jamaica Plain, Mass.: 
“While staying at Camden, Maine, in 
July, I found, growing well, Climbing 
American Beauty, Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
Silver Moon, and Christine Wright. The 
first two were given no protection.” 

NAIL-KEGS AGAIN 


From the Secretary of the Auburn 
Rose Society comes the following opin- 
ion: “Your item in regard to cutting 
nail-kegs in two for winter protection 
seems a very practical thing. I have 
been covering my Roses with six to eight 
inches of dirt, but it washes away in the 
Winter. I have not tried the kegs, but 
they would seem to be effective in keep- 
ing the earth in place.” 


NO PROTECTION IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Miss E. A. Rand, of Port Williams, 
Nova Scotia, astonishes us by the in- 
formation that she carries La France, 
Mrs. John Laing, and Gruss an Teplitz 
over Winter by simply hilling them up; 
and Dorothy Perkins and Crimson Ram- 
bler with no protection, except the house 
wall on which they are trained. She is 
careful to state that this is a personal 
experience, and that most people in the 
province protect their Roses heavily. 
Her experience makes us wonder if, after 
all, we make too much fuss about pro- 
tection! 

One thing. seems quite definite—that to 
keep Roses from successive freezing, sun- 
exposure and thawing, and from ex- 
posure to drying winds, is the first es- 
sential of Rose-protection. 
~*Mr. Judd is the propagator at the Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, and is as well an able 
and experienced plantsman. All the rare seeds, 
cuttings, scions and plants gathered to the Arnold 
Arboretum from the four corners of the earth 
pass through his hands. 





. Rosa Omeiensis 

This is a vigorous shrub with stems 
covered with prickles; and with pure 
white fragrant flowers hardly more than 
an inch in diameter, borne at the ends of 
short lateral spikes; and bright red ellip- 
soidal fruit on stout, elongated, yellow, 
fleshy stalks, and very showy. This Rose 
is common on the mountains of Western 
China at altitudes of six thousand to 
eleven thousand feet above the sea, and 
sometimes grows twenty feet tall and 
forms great thickets. The name is de- 
rived from that of one of the sacred 
mountains of China, Mt. Omei, where it 
is common.—Bulletin of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


Fertilizing Roses 


T= use of sheep manure and agri- 
cultural sulphur, together with ni- 
trate of soda, dissolved in water, may 
prove helpful to some Rose growers. 
In addition a certain amount of acid 
phosphate and hardwood ashes may 
prove useful. 


For each mature Rose plant about 
half a pound to a pound of pulverized 
sheep manure, scattered evenly over 
the surface of the ground during the 
month of March, and worked in with 
a hoe or hand tool, is recommended, 
together with about three ounces of 
agricultural sulphur a few days later. 

During early April nitrate of soda 
in solution may be given with a 
sprinkling pot. Dissolve three ounces 
nitrate of soda in two gallons of 
water. One quart of this to each 
Rose plant, sprinkled evenly over the 
ground, and not directly on the plant 
or stem, is sufficient. If put on just 
before a heavy rain, or if it is fol- 
lowed by a good soaking by artificial 
means, so much the better. 

After this treatment about four 
ounces of acid phosphate may be scat- 
tered evenly over the ground and 
raked in with a garden rake. 

The second application of nitrate 
of soda solution may be given early 
in May, to be followed early in June 
by about half a pound of pulverized 
sheep manure and about one-quarter 
of a pound bone meal, raked in. 

All these applications should be 
kept away from the stem of the plant, 
six inches or more, and should be 
evenly distributed over the entire sur- 
face of the ground. 

Treatment as above has resulted in 
extra fine bloom and healthful foliage 
until very late in the Fall. Cultiva- 
tion in connection with the application 
of fertilizer as outlined, is a good 
thing in itself, keeping the Rose bed 
free from weeds. 

Hardwood ashes may be put on 
during the Winter, as ashes are com- 
monly most available then, and may 
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be distributed directly from 
to the beds. Care should be oe hot 
in connection with distributing a 
ashes, as well as other materials oa 
to get them too close to the lad 
They should be kept at least Several 
inches away. Thorough cultivati 
and raking will scatter any of thang 
materials more uniformly, and et t 
same sufficiently near to the vlad 
The danger is in getting~the material 
on the plant itself or have it run dow, 
the stem to the roots. 
Any kind of fertilizer for Roses is 
of course, best taken up by the feed. 
ing roots which run out in all direc. 
tions from the trunk, covering a gy. 
prisingly wide area, and if fertilizer 
is scattered the roots will go after it 





Some 1924 Notes on Roses under 
British Columbia Conditions 


wre the dearth of field notes op 

some of the out-of-the-ordinary 
Roses, a few observations among the 
growers of Vancouver, B. C., are 
rather timely. They were made in the 
commercial gardens of Ritchie Bros, 
and Company at their perennial nur. 
sery near Kerrysdale. The season has 
proved most trying to Roses, being 
one of the driest ever experienced, ag 
well as unusually warm. The height 
of the Rose season had passed but a 
few days, and their performance was 
still fresh in the gardener’s mind, 
These Roses were all budded stock as 
that had proved, by actual field test, 
to produce larger and better flowers as 
well as more of them. 

Frau Karl Druschki grown on three 
or five foot standards gave much 
better bloom than as a bush Rose. The 
reason was advanced that the better 
air circulation was responsible. As 
a tree Rose on either length stem 
American Pillar proved much the fin- 
est thing in the grounds for garden 
effect. It was like a monster bouquet. 
Paul’s Scarlet was considered a rather 
weak grower. Coronation is a good 




















Grand Prize Rose float, Portland (Ore.) Rose Festival 1924 
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: with a good center, (where 
ee Roses fall down—the open 
the being a disappointment), while 
the much heralded Cheerful had good 
color but lacked substance both in bud 

d full bloom. Abel Chantenay was 
soaed as a good Rose that does well 
all the time, and this in a season when 
Testout was a gorgeous flash and no 
more. Una Wallace makes a beautiful 
pud but the deeper pink Rose Maire 
ig more popular. Queen Alexandra 
has good color but lacks staying quali- 
ties. Among the cream colored vari- 


- cties Mrs. Chas. Lamplough heads the 
i Mrs. Henry Morse, best Rose at - 


the Point Grey Rose show, has all the 
qualities of a prize winner. Of 
Claudius Pernet and Golden Emblem 
growing side by side, Emblem comes 
out a highly colored bud but bleaches 
until it is almost white as it drops, 
while Pernet grows better colored as 
it ages and drops off a deep yellow 
Rose to the last. It has more sub- 
stance and the blooms last at least a 
day longer in the hot sun. Mad. Jules 
Bouche is another good cream colored 
Rose. Geo. Dickson is probably the 
pest of the fiery dark reds. Marie 
Adelaide, or the Duchess of Luxem- 
bourg, is a wonderful apricot, so is 
Constance Casson. Dennison is a deli- 
cate pink almost a white. 
J. E. ERDMANN 





Propagating Roses 


The first thing to decide is the place 
where you will root these slips. I use a 
strip of ground on south side of the 
house, sheltered from winds by a south 
and a southwest porch, and have a good 
part of the earth brought from the cow- 
yard. But I put them in the Geranium 
bed, or where any flowers grow, if there 
is no other place, only it should be near 
the door, to save steps. 

July and August are the best months 
to slip Roses, but I never refuse one in 
September. These slips should be well 
matured, and have three leaves anyway, 
but better with four. Make a hole in the 
ground deep enough to take slip in deep 
enough to cover two lower leaves. 
Water, and cover with earth; press 
down firm, but do not break off the 
leaves. Be careful about that. Now 
you have two leaves, or one, according 
to size of slip, above ground, with earth 
level all around. Place a can or glass 
over slip, and press down firmly, and 
pack earth firmly about two and one- 
half inches high around outside of can, 
and don’t disturb can till slip has made 
good growth. Keep well watered and 
shade with a paper, or earth on top of 
can dry hot hours of extra hot days. 
When plant is nicely grown, replace can 
with one with no bottom, or an old lan- 
tern globe. 

Now try to root monthly Roses, so 
you will have Roses all Summer, instead 
of June only. If you have one good 
Rose, take several slips from it. Change 
varieties with your neighbors. If you 
have a bouquet given you, look it over 
for a Rose slip. In the latter case cut 


off end of slip, so it is fresh. We can all 
have Roses if we love them enough to 
grow them.—RoseE Mary, (New York) 
(In Rural New Yorker) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 





Musings 





"THE glory of America is her public 
school system. What should be the 
highest aim in education, the chief re- 
quirement of our public schools? Let 
the answers come from sources com- 
petent enough to carry with them 
dignity. 

“Our greatest need,” says William 
McAndrew, “is to get more of the 
civic and less of the personal motive 
into the hearts of the generation.” 
And Alfred E. Stevens says, “What 
our country needs to-day more than 
anything else is not better artisans, 
mechanics, bookkeepers and business 
men, but better and more intelligent 
citizens.” 

Speaking for the value of the in- 
dustrial side of the question also, let 
me quote Dr. Charles W. Elliott: 
“Make sure that every pupil has a fair 
chance to learn the elements of agri- 
culture, dietetics, cooking and hy- 
giene; every boy the elements of some 
manual trade and every girl the do- 
mestic arts.” 


How changed are the methods of 
education from what they were when 
some of us were young. To insist that 
they are not better is to exhibit evi- 
dence of old-fogyism. Think of the 
hours we wasted trying to make in- 
delible impressions on a rebellious 
memory with a plethora of unim- 
portant historical dates. Who cares 
to remember that Carthage was 
burned in 146 B. C.; that there was 
a “Gunpowder Plot” in 1605, or that 
Edward VI became King of England 
on January 28, 1547? Let the ency- 
clopedia remember such events for us. 


Frank Crane says he had during 
his schooling perhaps one hundred 
teachers and that of that number he 
cannot recall more than two that ever 
did him any good. The others, he 
avers, were simply indifferent serv- 
ants of the state who ladled out his 
portion of mental pabulum. “The real 
teacher, says Dr. Crane, is not the one 
who merely sets tasks for his pupil, 
orders him to learn twenty lines of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, and the next 
day sees whether he has learned them 
or not; any numbskull could do this; 
but the real teacher is one who kindles 
a fire in the child’s mind as one candle 
lights another, who stimulates what 
is in the youth and helps him in his 
normal growth.” 


It is unfortunate that in too many 
localities a short-sighted policy of 
penuriousness is pursued by school 
authorities and salaries are not suffi- 
cient to attract those best fitted for 
the important work. 

Elbert Hubbard wrote: 

“T shall never be quite willing to ad- 
mit that this country is enlightened, un- 
til we cease the inane and parsimonious 
policy of trying to drive all the really 
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strong men and women out of the teach- 
ing profession by putting them on the 
payroll at one-half rate, or less than 
that which the same brains and energy 
can command elsewhere. 

I long for the time when we shall set 
apart the best and noblest men and 
women on earth for teachers, and their 
compensation will be so adequate that 
they will be free to give themselves for 
the benefit of the race, without appre- 
hension of a yawning almshouse.”’ 


Education expensive? No, no, it’s 
ignorance that’s expensive. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


The Regal Lily from Seed ‘ 


‘T HOSE who grow the beautiful 

Regal Lily from seed are likely to 
be disappointed if they place too much 
credence on catalogue promises that 
it will bloom the second year. Some 
of the seedlings may give a single 
bloom but a majority will bloom the 
third year; in fact, nearly all of the 
seedlings will then be of blooming 
size. 

Raising this handsome Lily, one of 
the finest of the tribe, is a simple 
matter as the seed germinates freely. 
If it is desired to secure blooms the 
second year,—and who wants to wait 
a year for a blossom if he can help 
it,—the tiny Lilies which appear like 
shiny grass when they first appear 
and must be guarded carefully or they 
may be pulled up, should be given 
careful attention and cultivation dur- 
ing their first year, and especial care 
must be taken* to see that they are 
given a liberal supply of moisture. If 
planted in rich porous soil some of 
them will give a single bloom the sec- 
ond year. 

After the single grassy leaf appears, 
they usually send up another which 
is wider and more easily distin- 
guished. That will be about all the 
first year, but the little bulb will be 
growing and will be as large as a 
good size pea in the Fall. Some will 
make a stronger growth. 

It is advisable to transplant them 
carefully as soon as they are large 
enough to handle and then leave them 
undisturbed. 

Handsomer than the Easter Lily or 
the hardy Lilium longiflorum, with a 
rosy exterior and golden throated 
white interior, a group of these Lilies, 
appropriately named “regal,” is some- 
thing worth any gardener’s time. A 
good colony can be raised from a 
single packet of seeds; while the in- 
dividual bulbs, notwithstanding: their 
ease of propagation, remain expensive. 


SHERMAN R. DUFFY Mc 


The Glad Philosopher offers on this 
page some interesting thoughts about 
education. Surely we need more edu- 
cation of the right kind. The right 
kind is an education that will teach 
people to study and to work and to 
forget their own personal ambitions 
and motives in favor of the commu- 
nity and the nation. 
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Fall Planting of Sweet Peas 


BY CHARLOTTE BURD, (So. Mich.) 


HEN they have been well grown 

W there is nothing more satisfac- 
tory for the flower garden than 

Sweet Peas. And, after the bed has 
once been properly prepared, the rais- 
ing of Sweet Peas is altogether simple 
and the yield of bloom prolific, 
throughout even a dry, hot, Summer. 
But all depends upon this proper start. 

Most people plant their Sweet Peas 
in the Spring and are not especially 
careful to get the crop in early. This 
is a mistake, because thus the de- 
velopment of the roots will be only 
superficial and the plants will be ex- 
posed to the danger of drying out in 
hot weather, and the strength will go 
merely to remaining alive instead of 
to a profusion of bloom. 

In the South and in California 
Sweet Peas are planted in the Fall. 
In the Middle States or even in the 
North they may also be planted in 
the Fall;—say during the latter part 
of October when the season is too 
far advanced for premature germina- 
tion. The success of the crop will be 
greatly enhanced by this fall planting. 
However, if one prefers to plant the 
Sweet Peas in the Spring, it should be 


seeds may be planted in March or 
April, or just as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground. This method of 
culture insures every advantage for 
luxurious growth. When Sweet Peas 
have been started in this way, they 
should be planted no closer than six 
inches apart in the row, and the rows 
— be no closer together than five 
eet. 

When Spring comes, Sweet Peas 
which have been planted in this way 
will be sure of a long period of cool 
weather before the top growth begins. 
During this period all the strength of 
growth will go to the development of 
roots. Plants with long roots thus 
well established, will not be so sus- 
ceptible to the heat, and dryness of 
Summer as those allowed to root near 
the surface. And if the flowers are 
constantly picked, such plants ‘will 
bloom continuously and luxuriantly 
throughout the Summer. 

And with their many delicate colors 
all blending into each other and their 
refined perfume, what could be more 
beautiful than a bouquet of Sweet 
Peas? And a bouquet of really well- 
grown Sweet Peas is not often seen. 





done as early as the soil can be 
worked. In any case the soil should 
be prepared in the Fall and thus al- Foxgloves in the Wild Garden 


lowed to improve through the Winter’ 

The roots of Sweet Peas will go 
down two feet into the soil in search 
of food and moisture. For this rea- 
son the soil of the seed bed should be 
made deep. And a spot should be 
chosen where the bed will run north 
and south. This will insure a proper 
exposure to the sunlight. Though 
Sweet Peas require considerable sun, 
they need not be exposed to its full 
blaze throughout the whole of a hot 
summer day. If the bed is to be 
made just right, a trench the desired 
length should be dug, two to three 
feet deep. Into the bottom of this 
trench, if the soil is not naturally well 
drained, a layer of stones should be 
placed to serve as drainage for the 
permanent bed. 


Into some good garden soil, crumble 
some well-rotted stable manure;— 
enough of it to insure the nourishment 
of the plants. This should be 
crumbled fine and mixed well because 
there must be no lumps to burn the 
roots of the young plants. If this 
fertilizer is not available, the pul- 
verized sheep manure sold by the seed 
stores will serve. With this mixture 
the trench should be filled up almost 
to the top, leaving some room for the 
filling in of the trench after the plants 
have begun to grow. This will help 
also to retain the moisture of the rains 
or artificial watering, and thus pro- 
mote the growth of the roots. 

After putting soil and manure in 
the trench, if preferred it may be al- 
lowed to lay till Spring, when the 





ERE this not a common British 

plant it would doubtless be oftener 
found in the shrubberies and borders of 
our gardens than it is, but too many con- 
demn it because it is abundant in our 
woods and hedgerows. Of all wild 
plants few are more at home in the wild 
garden than the Foxglove; it repro- 
duces itself freely from self-sown seed, 
and it is one of the most useful summer 
decorative plants for woods or other 
unkept places. It would be, however, a 
sad mistake to confound the Foxglove of 
the florists with the common Digitalis of 
the woods, for although the former does 
not differ from the latter in habit, yet, 
from a decorative point of view, it is far 
in advance of it; it has much longer 
spikes of flower, more variety in the way 
of markings and tints of colour, and the 
blooms are larger than those of the com- 
mon Foxglove. Seeds of the Spotted 
Foxglove, sometimes called Digitalis 
gloxinieflora, may generally be bought 
true to name. They should be sown in 
a pan or box in a cool house or frame 
in May, and even if there be no glass at 
disposal it is best to sow them in that 
way, as the seed is so small that should 
it germinate during the night and get 
roasted up by the hot sun during the 
day, the young plants would be inevit- 
ably killed. Plants raised in pans or 
boxes, when well in rough leaf, should 
be pricked out in a shady spot and kept 
watered for a few days, but once fairly 
rooted they will need no further atten- 
tion until the Autumn, when they may 
be lifted and planted out in the borders. 
The Foxglove, being a biennial, flowers 
the second year, and the stronger the 
seedlings planted out the finer will be 
the blooms. The colours of the spotted 
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forms of the Foxglove ran 

purest white to deep red, fe a the 
diate shades of pink especially hej 
most pleasing; the spots or blotches 
all placed inside the throat of the fig 
and are generally purple, crimson” 
maroon. On strong, robust plants th 
not unusual to find spikes of bloom ¢ xg 
feet in length, almost rivalling the 
Hollyhock in stateliness and beauty 
by no means common Foxglove is Digi 
talis lutea, a true perennial, with folia ‘ 
usually of a pale green, and mon 
pointed in form than that of the biennial 
section; the flowers, too, are smalle 
than those of the class just referreg rj 
and of a somewhat dull yellow colour. 
slightly spotted with brown. As a hardy 
border plant, which can be propagate 
either by division or by seed, it is well 





FOXGLOVE— (Digitalis) . 


worth cultivation. Two years ago I en- 
deavoured to secure a cross by hybridiz- 
ing the flowers of this kind with pollen 
of a biennial variety, but out of the pro- 
duce one plant only has given evidence 
of change that has the habit and robust 
growth of the spotted forms with the 
peculiar leaves of the Digitalis lutea; I 
therefore look forward with interest to 
its blooming, in the hope that a genuine 
hybrid has been produced. 

To those who have extensive woods 
or wild gardens under their care it may 
be worth while to point out that it is 
possible to beautify these largely by the 
sowing of seed of the spotted Foxgloves 
discriminately here and there, especially 
in spots where it is likely a foothold will 
be obtained by the young seedling plants. 
Although it is possible that the kinds 
thus grown may degenerate in time, yet 
it is easy always to grow a few under 
garden cultivation, and thus yearly se 
cure an abundance of seed to grow in the 
woods and keep the strain true. 


A. G., (In Gardening Illustrated) 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from August issue) 


mce (Gladiolus Bill). Color (Ridge- 
aa as Mallow Pink throat blending to tips 
f Mallow Pink, flashed and blended Light Mal- 
low Purple; bases lower petals Cream Color with 
feather blotch of Amaranth Purple; pistil Pale 
Mallow Pink; anthers Lavender Violet. Form— 
wide Orchid. Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—74. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Goler ..----------------- 0 20 
Size --------------------- 14 14 
Pe - sonno=- ais mite en oe aaa 5 5 
Substance cut ------------ 8 8 
Spike: 

" Length ------------------ 5 5 
OO ere .. 4.5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 
a open... 4 5 
TO qu nencc0n= 4 5 
Foliage ---------------------- 5 5 
Vigor ----------------------- 5 5 
Disease resistance ------------ 5 5 
Productiveness --------------- 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
EEE ~-------- 3 
Color, branching, pro- 
ductiveness ------ 
ee 94.5 95 
Ratings ----95 95 


Betty Darnell (Kemp). Color (Ridgeway). 
Light Picric Yellow, bases lower petals Lemon 
Yellow with a few faint lines of Antique Brown; 
pistil Pale Rose Pink; anthers Violet Blue. 
Form—wide open, long triangular to Lily. Soil— 
sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 18. 
Days to blooming—65. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SE ie ctoccnhciueaceamee 20 
ngs eal genase eciokedens 12 12.5 
I i Sik cicada doen cds oma 4 5 
a 5.5 5.5 

Spike 
stairs th lalneeesadecani 4.5 5 
I eg rene 3s 4 3 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --_--_ 4 4 
- ” open_. 45 4.5 
Peecement -.........<. 3 4 

ae 5 5 

Lae 4 4 

Disease resistance _.._..__-___ 5 5 

Productiveness ....._.._-_____ 4.5 3.5 

Unusual quality: 

Color, earliness --_--- 5 
Totals --.-.-79.0 86.0 
Ratings  ._.79 86 





’ Bicolore (Lemoine). Cream white bases blend- 
ing to white and then to rosy pink with lilac 
tinge, on edges; marks of latter color in throat. 
Outside of petals have a deeper feathering of 
rose and lilac. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
fibrous loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 15. 
Days to blooming—80. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
a hE ee 20 
nL ee 10 
| EERE EREREE Geen 5 
Substance cut ____________ 10 
pike: 
eee 3 
ee aa ae 3 


Florescence : 
Number blooms  _____ 4 
” = open__ 3 
Pancement ........... 3 
2a aS 
. (a 
Disease resistance __________ — 
Productiveness  -___________ — | 
Unusual quality: 
NEY ees Sistas acacia atts 3 
ee 82 
Rating  ____82 


Billy Murray (Chriswell). Color (Ridgeway). 
Rose Red, upper petals blending to Pale Rose Pink 
bases; lowers with bases blotched Carmine with 
center line of Ox-blood Red; pistil Deep Rose 
Form—wide tri- 
angular, ruffled. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. 


Pink; anthers Violet Blue. 


Planted—June 16. Days to blooming—77. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
a Pree ees 20 20 
ee eee 10 11 
SS ee eee 5 5 
Substance cut -._-._..__-- 7 7 
Spike 
SS ee | 4 
. eee 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -__--_ 45 5 
” - open... 3 4 
Tien ........... 4.5 5 
eee rae 5 5 
Eee 5 5 
Disease resistance ________ aSinies 5 
Proguctiveness .............. _ 3 
Unusual quality: 
ae _5 5 
Totals __--._85.5 89 
Ratings ___86 89 


Billy Red (Kunderd). 


Planted—May 1. Days to blooming—94. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
BR sicrnentharmie scams ammicnnaie 20 20 
a ctsla hn pa nsec soa age 145 15 
. eee 5 5 
Substance cut _--_----- i 10 

Spike: 

EY i a tibtemacmsininman cms 4 4 

ee See 3 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms --_---- 3 4 

n'y “ig open_. 4 4 

Pincoment ........... 3 5 

ae ntl eae a ad 4 4 

WED Sisieesuneccbiannacinn cae 5 5 

Disease resistance -___-_--_--- 5 5 

Productiveness ............... 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

CY ccbbdsiwnmbaneome 2 2 
Tetels. ....- 86.5 92 
Ratings --_87 92 


Bird of Paradise (Lower). Rose-pink heavily 
feathered and marked scarlet-vermilion, throat 
pale yellow penciled with carmine-crimson. Form 
—tubular triangular; Oppositiflorus type. Soil— 


clay loam. Season—average. Planted—May 3. 
Days to blooming—84. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
TE: Snaavtincccsnsawcanmnt 12 12 


Rich cardinal scarlet, 
deeper in throat. An improved Governor Hanly. 
Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 


& 


eee *. 5 9 9 
OSS eae 1 1 
Substance cut _ _-__ oa 3 

Spike: 

a 2 2 

Ses ee ee 2 2 
Florescence : 

Number blooms  —-_-__-_ 5 5 

- open_. 4 4 

Placement --__--_-- — 0 

NN paca earn man adi 5 5 

We atic wig scan anak lg anes 4 4 

Disease resistance ____________ 4 4 

Proguctiveness ............... 5 5 

Unusual quality -._.._______ — 0 

aire 56 56 
Ratings -_.__56 56 


Black Beauty (Stewart). Almost the duplicate 
of Negerfurst in color. Dark scarlet overlaid 
black-red outside and on extreme edges; velvety; 
lower petals blotched maroon on cream bases. 
Form—wide diamond. Soil—fibrous loam. Sea- 
son—average. Planted—May 3. Days to bloom- 


ing—85. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color -.-- a 
eS a ae: & 
.. eer 4 
Substance cut ...-......-- 10 
Spike 
I ci as 2.5 
ae 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ----- 3 
- = open... 3 
PS ss ccccmmsenten 5 
Ee eee 5 
=e een 3 
Disease resistance __________-_ 5 
PRORUSIVORONS .......--..ccn0 3 


Unusual quality: 
Bloom from young corms, 
color, and substance 4 


TE snasna 80.5 
Rating ---.81 


Blackhawk (Kunderd, named by Black). Rich 
cardinal-red, blending to nearly black throat. 
Somewhat like Cardinal King (Kunderd), but 
darker. Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
son—wet. Planted—May 10. Days to blooming— 





88. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color --- Siatiengieeaerinksiannin a ae 20 
eee: 15 
_ Seen 5 
Substance cut _-_--_--_--- 8 8 
Spike: 
esi caia ican katt decaiiiie A 5 
See eae 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
si ” open... 4 5 
Placement ........... 3.5 5 
RE Te aoe 4 4 
ae 4 4 
Disease resistance --_--_--_--- 5 5 
SI st ccusienkinaeneaiereinl 2.5 2.5 
Unusual quality: 
EEE a 4 toxcisiadndeiininineceecnc 3 3 
es 850 905 
Ratings --__85 91 


Black Joe (Prestgard;{ introduced by Decorah 
Gladiolus Gardens). Very dark crimson, with 
slightly lighter medial lines, throat deeper. 
Form—wide Canna. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
wet. Planted—May 1. Days to blooming—91. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
TED cenendcacnonseneuaem 2 
Dt -ccatendinnaaasaneee 14 
cnc etnndencme ail 5 
PN WD nnvccacncans 6 

Spike 
SD Jobin wale. cininmiemauiedds 4.5 
een 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 
“ “ open... 5 
PE knccccaneen 

PE: cnnee ee egeninammnnie 4 

0 ee eae 5 

Disease resistance -_..-.--.--- 5 

Productiveness ~.....<<....s0- 3 


Unusual quality: 
Number open, form, 


a 88.5 
Rating --.-..89 
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(Continued in October issue) 


Black Pansy (Kunderd). Dark rich brilliant Productiveness --.--.-.-.----.-- 1 ET ee 3.5 
red, shaded black-red, light Pansy-like marks Weasel Guay .............. 0 | eee 
in throat and lower petals. Form—wide tri- — Florescence: °° 2 
angular and diamond. Soil—clay loam. _Sea- : 58 Number blooms . 45 
son—average. Planted—May 1. Days to bloom- Rating ----58 7 “" open__. 5 
ing—78. Placement _______ 25 
RATING oS a a 
VALUES PER CENT ME ee Re 3 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial Blood Spot. (Kunderd). Dark mahogany over- Disease resistance ______._____ 4 
EE ae eerste 20 laid with purple; bright red splash on lower  Productiveness ___________.___ 9 
Jk. 10 petals, Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Unusual quality: #28 
a i ars 4 Season—average. Planted—May 10. Days to Calor ......... 5 
. — ON ee 9 blooming—89. nen raue . 
pike 
Length ------------------ 35 VALUES PER CENT ral epee — | e 
i ESS eee 5 Flower : Exhibition Commercial ii 
Florescence : SN Scie ct nae tnmmeceel 16 16 
Number blooms ------ 5 I aoe ates acest oll cone 9 9 
- - open... 3 Ae Se li it ja ana aa ca : 5 
Placement —__--_----- 5 OT 2 es 5 3.5 Blue Isle (Kunderd). Lilac- ‘ 
EE eee 5 Spike blotches. On the order of a Pe an Ted 
a 5 ES ene dann pagent ener 5 5 yet distinct. Form—wide open. Selanne 
Disease resistance ---_-------- 5 | ES ee 5 5 loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 8 putrous 
Promusiivences ..-........-.. 3 Florescence : blooming—97. * Says to 
Unusual quality: Number blooms ------ 5 5 RATING 
SIRE ere to ae ee 4 ” ~ open... 5 5 
~—— Placement —=......... 5 _—_—_ Exh PER CENT 
a 86.5 ELLIE en eer 4 4 Color ‘s — Commercial 
Rating ----87 7 Sees 5 5 Sees ee ee eee 1 
Disease resistance --_-----_--- 4 4 RS ee or 5 
PeeeeueenMeee ...--.......... 5 5 Cites at 10 
Unusual quality: a 
Blanche (Childs).* Pale blush white with a Number blooms ------ s Length 3 
few pencilings of red in throat. Close to Alaska. nein shai anata cients ¥ 
Form—wide star. Soil—light loam. Season— Totals ----78.5 165 —_ 
— Planted—May 20. Days to blooming— Ratings ---79 77 Number blooms zh es 45 
RATING open... 6 
VALUES PER CENT Bluebell (Meader). Dainty lavender-blue, throat Foliage Placement --------.-- ; 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial violet and white. Form—wide open. Soil—fibrous igor _________---.--.--..... as 
Color -------------------- 20 20 loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 10. Days to  pjisease resistance ............ 5 
See eisai gabe 115 11.5 blooming—86. tT 35 
Form -----~------------- 5 5 RATING ua: °° °° ; 
__Substance cut --------.--- 5.5 5.5 VALUES PER CENT Sauber coon 3 
“ae * . aw” : Exhibition Commercial == = © 
engtM ----..-----------.. 4 6 creer enema eee net: 20 20 
eee 5 5 RON east 11 12 a asics 88.0 
Florescence : NR A ees 5 5 ating ----88 
Number blooms --.---- 5 5 Substance cut ---....--..- 8.5 85 
” = open... 2 3 Spike: 
Pisemment .........-. 5 5 a eee ee ee 3 3.5 
NON coe te 5 5 aS eee 5 5 Blue Iris (Kunderd). Light violet-blue veined 
Sci ees 35 35 Florescence: all over with a darker violet-blue, with dark 
Disease resistance ------- ----- 5 5 Number blooms ------ 4 5 blotches on lower petals to throat. Form—wide 
Preo@ectiveness ..........<«-<- 2 2 7 ae open_. 4 4 triangular. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—average, 
Unusual ane: : a Placement ----------- 3.5 4.5 Planted—May 20. Days to blooming—86. 
: orm -----------~--.. ETRE ER eee 4 4 
Total 795 79 R b+ nal peeeeete ee ter . : bins VALUES PER CENT 
otals ----- 795 795 isenee yesintence ............ 5 5 ae gs ; 
Ratings —--._80 80 Productiveness —___--_-----_-- 5 5 ae ~* — Commercial 
Unusual quality: Siz aa a ee ta = 5 20 
Color, productiveness - 5 5 Form sia ae pa aa a 5 vg 
Bleriot (Bos). Clear salmon-red, throat white =e eget Sunatance cut .........-. 8.5 8. 
blotched rich red. Form—wide open.  Soil— —— are ty = Spike : 
clay loam. Season—average. Planted—May 12. ——— NY, acinchiiitieciamaiitaied 3.5 4 
Days to blooming—114. EE sini op casermeacaescenat 5 5 
RATING Florescence : 
VALUES PER CENT Blue Bird (Black).¢ Light violet-blue, lower Number blooms ------ 5 5 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial petals with purplish feather on bases. Form— ig - open_- 5 5 
SE ee ee ee 20 wide open. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—wet. PRONE oo ckcccncne 5 5 
SE eae 10 Planted—May 1. Days to blooming—88. MOR. «ccc aanaaccceeeanse 5 5 
SN NETS a ae aA 5 ATING ee ee er eee 5 5 
Substance cut ____________ 9.5 VALUES PER CENT Disease resistance --_--------- 5 5 
Spike Flower: Exhibition Commercial ea 3 3 
MN iw Sn ok 5 DD a cc nicimimennnamee ( Unusual quality: 
Oe ES es See 5 eee 10 er eee 2 
Florescence: Nepean ener es 5 Color, number’ open, 
Number blooms ______ 5 peeeennee Gut .......-..-- 8 a ae 5 
“ “ open__ 5 Spike: — — 
Placement _________-- 4 BINED, aerate ac aoa pie 35 Totals cecal 90 5 89.0 
ae 5 RS 2a 45 Rating ----91 89 
eee es 5 Florescence : 
Disease resistance -._.._--_--_ 5 Number blooms ------ 4 
Productiveness ~...._--_--_--- 3 ™ a . * — open-- ‘s 
ity: DOE co ncanccanes i 
aes iil a GaN 4 Blue Orchid (Kunderd). Rich violet-blue, lower 
Ss ee 4 ES, SR eee 5 petals blotched black with golden centers. Form— 
(aes Disease resistance -._--_---_--- 5 wide open. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—wet. 
Total __..-- 90.5 Productiveness --.---.--------. 2 Planted—May 8. Days to blooming—95. 
Rating ---.-91 Unusual _: ‘ RATING 
Me WS OO OO pitas, VALUES PER CENT 
Tete _..... 82.5 Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Bleuatre (Lemoine). Lilac blue, lower petals Rating ----83 Color -------------------- 20 . 
blotched carmine. Form—wide open. Soil— Size --------------------- 11 ; 
fibrous loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 12. Form ------------------- 5 10 
Days to blooming—91. F ; _, Substance cut ------------ 10 
RATING Blue Jay t(Groff). Clear rich violet-blue Spike 
enmes senenee blended lighter toward center of petals, with BOER soccccacs~ceenu-s- 35 4 
Flower: Satiidhien Cesnienciel pale medial lines ; lower petals blotched deep crim- Grace -......-..---------- 5 5 
Color 16 son-purple, the blotches tipped cream ; throat white Florescence : 
ee 10 lined with crimson; pistil pale lilac and white; Number blooms ------ 4 5 
ee 5 anthers pale lilac. Slightly different in color than open_- 5 5 
iit « ............ 6 Baron Josef Hulot. Form—wide triangular. Soil , Peewee. ......--..- 5 5 % 
<<: "° —“black gumbo” loam. Season—dry. Planted— Foliage ---------------------- 5 ; 
eee 3 March 17. Days to blooming—104. — aereremeceomneorners : ; 
EE -ssitnindncnnininnens 2 RATING a 5 4 
Florescence : VALUES PER CENT Unusual quality : ee pe veer 
Number blooms ------ 2 Flower: Exhibition Commercial Goler : 3 3 
- = open... 3 CE: ccadncocucemmamemicnl ee SC Ree eee eters itil 
Placement .........-- 2 Size -...--.--..----------- 12 Totals 90.5 91 
Foliage -..------------------- 4 Form ------------------- 5 Ratings ---91 91 
eee eo 1 Bebstanee Cut ...cccoscose 10 paki 
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Early Gladiolus Varieties 


pmitting to you data on early 
BAe ening of Gladioli in my field, 
taken from records of over four hun- 
dred varieties. The order of blooming 


was as follows: 


Argo 
4 ood é Mystic, Arlon, Capella 
3 July 14 Myrtle, Thoth 
4 July16 Halley, Prince of Wales 
5 July18 Svea, Le Marechal i - 
6 July 20 — eee Lilywhite, Gov. 
anly 
q July 22 Mary Fennell, Arizona Rose 
g July25 Wilbrink, America, Panama 
9 July26 EF. J. Shaylor 
10 July 29 Mrs. Dr. Norton, B. L. Smith 


ting dates were from April 
Pog a the above varieties. 
E. J. Shaylor planted May 3 required 
84 days. Planted later no doubt it 
would have bloomed much sooner. — 
The following shows length of time 
from planting to blooming: 


1 58 days Thoth, Kunderd’s white Prim, 
large 

2 62 “ Svea 

se ° Pacific : 

ie.” Golden Butterfly we 

a Mary Pickford, Helga, Christina 
Treuer, Sebesta, Ming Toy, 
Lilywhite 

swam * Butterfly, Violet Glory, Gov. 
Hanly ; 

a ™ Dr. Van Fleet, Rosalind, Bonny, 


Mary Fennell, Mrs. Vos, Wil- 
brink, Indian 


su “ Joyland, Shell Pink, Topaz, 
Splendorra, Scarlano 

9 75 Gold Drop, Iexcel, Marie Kun- 
derd, Prince of Wales, Halley, 
Myrtle, Violet Beauty, Rose 
Glory 

10 176 Arlon, Argo, Joe Coleman, Mrs. 


Moulton 
On the other varieties I am giving 
the date planted, the date bloomed, and 
the number of days from planting to 
blooming, as follows: 


Planted Bloomed Days 

rgo April 22 July 8 76 
= May 17. July 23 67 
Mystic April 22 July 12 81 
Myrtle April 30 July 14 15 
Halley May 2 July 16 75 
Prince of Wales May 2 July 16 15 
Thoth May 17 July 14 58 
America May 1 July 25 85 
Panama May 1 July 25 85 


This, I think, shows that most va- 
rieties come quicker when planted 
after the ground is warm during May, 
and grow faster than when put in 
early. But to get earliest bloom the 
earliest varieties should be put in first 
and as early as possible. The follow- 
ing varieties may be classed as early 
with me in Massachusetts: 

Myrtle, Halley, Prince of Wales, 
E. J. Shaylor, Argo, Wilbrink, Le 
Marechal Foch, Thoth, Lilywhite, 
Mystic, Mary Pickford, Ming Toy, Dr. 
Van Fleet, Marie Kunderd, Pacific, 
Scarlano, Gov. Hanly, Christina 
Treuer and Helga. 

B. H. SPENCER 





An Adventure in Advertising 


IX OCTOBER of last year a lady 

came to my gardens from a neigh- 
boring city and bought a consider- 
able quantity of Irises. I expected 
that she would later place an order 
for Gladiolus bulbs, but she did not 
come for them until Sweet Lavender 
and Sheila and some other early ones 
were in bloom. I told her that I had 
no bulbs to sell at the time. I later 





found that I had a few choice bulbs 
that I had forgotten to plant. I sent 
her these with the compliments of 
my gardens. This customer and her 
husband proposed that I should stage 
a Gladiolus show in one of the city 
stores. The gentleman arranged with 
one of the most prominent department 
stores of the city to have the exhibi- 
tion there. The owner of this store 
sent his advertising agent to my gar- 
dens to make the final arrangements. 
He later came for the flowers which 
were then at their best. A prominent 
section of their large daily advertise- 
ment for the store was given to the 
flower show and this continued for a 
week. They gave, of course, credit 
to my gardens for the flowers. I did 
not see the exhibit for I was too busy 
in the gardens. I learned, however, 
that the show was very artistically 
staged with Giant Nymph in the role 
of the “leading lady.” 

I began to see results at once. On 
the day the first advertisement ap- 
peared, the limousines began to come 
from the city. My visitors all de- 
clared that they had never seen such 
Gladiolus blooms before. One lady 
said that she had never seen a white 
Gladiolus. When I gave her an arm- 
ful of White Wonder, Marie Kunderd, 
Carmen Sylva and threw in a few 
Gold, Jenny Lind and Richard Diener 
for good measure, I knew that my gar- 
dens were on the map, so far as she 
was concerned. I received many or- 
ders for Irises, for immediate de- 
livery, and for bulbs for next season’s 
planting. This was really an educa- 
tional campaign. When people know 
how beautiful Irises and Gladioli are, 
they will not hesitate to buy them. 
Many visitors wanted to pay for the 
blooms, but selling blooms was not a 
part of the campaign. I want these 
good people to have the blooms in 
their own gardens next year. I be- 
lieve that my little adventure in ad- 
vertising will accomplish this result. 


GEORGE H. Ray 


Editor’s Note: 


It is all well enough to be liberal in 
giving away cut flowers from one’s 
garden, but it should be done judi- 
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ciously and it is my opinion that 
Brother Ray will find it desirable, if 
he stays long in the business, to sell 
his cut flowers rather than give them 
away. Visitors will think just as 
much of him and more of the flowers 
if they pay for them, and he wiil make 
quite as many sales from his gar- 
den if he sells the cut flowers. The 
gushing flower lover who is all com- 
pliments and praise ought to make 
their pretenses good by paying out 
a little coin of the realm for what 
they at least pretend are their fa- 
vorites. 

Please note that no names are men- 
tioned and that the above is only a 
suggestion as a general principle and 
not as applied to any particular case. 
Incidentally the Editor has had con- 
siderable experience with visitors to 
his garden. 





The Friendly Road 


The lure of the open road is fully 
understood by those who have given 
thought to the subject. It is well 
illustrated by the photograph which 
Friend Blanding has sent and which 
is printed on our front cover this 
month. 

But nowadays “the open road” 
means to most people a bit of im- 
proved macadam or concrete highway 
suitable for motor travel. The coun- 
try road which appealed to Blanding 
and which should appeal to others 
who give thought to such matters, 
does not appeal much to the modern 
traveler. What the modern traveler 
wants is a smooth surface on which 
speed can be made and not the rather 
uneven and tortuous roads of which 
a specimen view adorns the cover of 
this issue. 

But there is a real lure of the road 
whether to the modern motorist or to 
the old-fashioned chap who is willing 
to use his legs as does Brother Bland- 
ing. The vistas which open up to us 
with every turn of the road are ever 
attractive and lure us on. Give 
thought to the quietude and natural 
beauties of the country road even 
though it may be crooked and rough. 














The smiles and happy faces of the family of my friend, Leslie 
Veitch, of Ontario, proves that a flower garden will produce 
health, happiness and contentment 
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Growing Show Peonies in the Home Garden 
BY ENID IVEY, (Central New York) 


pPSOnIES are wonderful anyway, 
but to the true gardener they are 
never a complete satisfaction unless 
well grown. Given attention as to 
sun, food, and moisture, the Peony 
becomes truly magnificent, with a sub- 
stance of petal and charm of color 
rivaled by few of the world’s flowers. 

It is true that substance of petal 
and color are particular attributes of 
each variety, but those with these 
qualities in the highest degree may 
lack of what they might have, if given 
the conditions which the Peony loves. 
It seems at once reasonable that so 
large a flower must need much food to 
arrive at perfection. 

In New England, Pennsylvania, 
New York and some of the adjoining 
sections, the problem is slightly dif- 
ferent than elsewhere. The soil in 
these localities, speaking generally, 
can stand plenty of enriching without 
danger of overfeeding the Peony. 


SMALL GROUPS 


Where only one or two Peonies are 
to be planted in a place, it is best to 
dig a hole about two feet in diameter 
for each plant. These holes should 
be no less than two feet deep, and, if 
the finest blooms are wanted, and the 
ambition holds out, it is best to go 
down a few inches more. Thoroughly 
loosen the soil in the bottom, and put 
in a large pailful of well decomposed 
manure. Put back a third of the soil 
and use the spading fork to mix this 
dressing and soil until there are no 
large lumps unmixed. The rest of the 
soil should then be put back and left 
to settle at least a few days before 
the roots are expected to arrive. If 
the roots have arrived before the place 
has been prepared, some allowance 
should be made for the settling of the 
ground or the Peony will be too 
deeply planted—one of the causes of 
shy or delayed blooming. As_ the 
eyes should, after settling, be about 
two inches below the surface, they 
can be placed so that they are an inch 
below the level of the ground, and then 
another good. inch of soil hilled up 
over them above the surface level. 
This will allow two inches over the 
eyes and, when the ground settles, 
they will be at about the proper 
depth. 

Well-rotted dressing is always best, 
and the Peony greatly prefers the cool 
moisture retaining kinds, such as 
from the cow barn or sheep fold. 
Green dressing from the horse barn 
should never be used, as it is rich in 
ammonia and heat, properties which 
the Peony hates. Also, these very 
conditions encourage fungus pests, 
and, among them the Peony’s only 
enemy in the northern sections. 


It is best to cover with some coarse 
litter to prevent heaving the first 
Winter. Leaves, cornstalks, straw or 
hay; or even the old stalks of the 
annuals and perennials pulled in the 
fall clean-up, make splendid covering 
when plenty of them are used. _ 

No animal dressing of any kind 
should ever be put on the crowns. 
Especially as a cover for the first 
Winter, care must be used to see that 
this does not happen. It may cause 
the crown to rot and is the very 
medium to encourage blight at a time 
when the Peony is suffering from the 
shock of transplanting, and so lacking 
in the strength to resist this trouble. 


LARGE PLANTINGS 


Planted in broad masses of twenty- 
five to fifty, in bold groups at some 
points, while narrowing to: a mere 
line at others, the Peony presents a 
marvelous landscape effect of grace 
and charm. Every bloom may be of 
show size and quality by generously 
preparing the place for them, and 
they will make more than three weeks 
of wonderful display through June. 

One may have a much longer Peony 
season than that, but for landscape 
effect, it is more interesting to have 
varieties with something of the same 
habit of growth, and which succeed 
each other quickly. It also adds much 
to the interest to have the earlier 
sorts at the back, then, when they are 
in bloom, there is all that mass of 
promise in front to add a thrill to 
their beauty. Later, when they are 
gone, their passing is unnoticed, as 
the eye is held by the front rank in 
glorious parade. 

When one is making a large plant- 
ing, it is more satisfactory and much 
more economical to prepare the whole 
area at once, and later plant the roots 
at the desired distances. In this way 
the horses can do most of the work. 

Plant the roots three feet apart in 
a massed group. They will do well 
and will be much more beautiful than 
when further apart, and will almost 
take care of themselves, needing to be 
gone over no more than twice in a 
season. 

Fifty will require a plot of about 
five hundred square feet in some such 
dimensions as fifteen by thirty feet, 
or a roughly triangular spot of such 
a proportion as twenty by fifty. 


PREPARING THE GROUND 


Stake out the place and plow. The 
springtooth harrow can be used to 
tear the sods a bit if the plot was in 
grass. With the scraper remove this 
loose soil and sods to a pile just 
nicely out of the way. Put the plow 
in and plow again. Use the scraper 
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as before but place this earth ; 

other pile. Put in the plow a 
the subsoil and then harrow jt thon 
oughly with the springtooth harrow, 
It is a splendid thing to let al] stand 
just this way for several days, 7" 

One good man and team, with plow 
scraper and one half of a spring’ 
tooth harrow, can do this in one Phe 4 

Next the dressing is in order 
Three loads is not too much for a 
plot of this size. Spread it over the 
subsoil and harrow it in with the 
springtooth harrow. The Peony does 
not like large lumps or layers of Un- 
mixed dressing. 

The top soil and sods are next put 
back, and the second pile of earth 
last. The sods then will be fay 
enough down so that they wil] not 
bother when the roots are planted, 
but will decay and add their bit to 
the Peony ration. While the real gyb. 
soil will not have been brought to the 
top, unless the land is unusually shal. 
low, some of the top soil has been 
put well down to where it will ep. 
courage the roots into immediate 
growth; with all the wealth of rich- 
ness in the dressing to coax them to 
still deeper rooting year after year, 

There is a planting near me, pre 
pared in this way, with the plants 
three feet apart, which has produced 
show blooms in the garden for thir- 
teen years with only one enrichment 
during that time. Of course lime was 
used every year, either in the form of 
pure ground limestone or wood ashes, 
Wood ashes may be said to be an 
added enrichment, as they contain 
potash as well as lime. 

Where the soil is not very good 
bone meal can be dug in around the 
plants some time during the growing 
season, when it is easy to avoid get- 
ting any quantity too near the crown. 

For the first two seasons nothing 
will encourage growth more than fre- 
quent cultivation, but after that the 
Peony will produce the finest blooms 
with little care. 





Planting Peonies 


It is quite universally admitted that 
for the best results and under aver- 
age conditions, late September and 
early October is the best time for 
planting Peonies. Where plants are 
to be taken up, divided and reset on 
the premises, that work can well be 
done in early September, but where 
shipment is to be made the cooler 
weather of late September and Oc- 
tober is better for shipping purposes. 

Four feet apart each way for aver- 
age varieties and average conditions 
is the right spacing. Some varieties 
will stand closer planting and others 
should even be planted further apart. 
Some growers plant in rows four feet 
apart and put the plants two to three 
feet apart in the row. 

Peonies should not be planted near 
to gross-feeding shrubs or trees, the 
roots of which impoverish and ex- 
haust the soil. 

If. the soil where the Peonies are to 
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d is rather poor or lean it 
ee have copious applications of 
; jl rotted rich manure thoroughly 
meorporated in the soil by thoroughly 
slowing or spading. This should 
referably be done one year in ad- 
vane of planting, but if the manure 


» is well rotted it may be done in the 


i Summer prior to planting. 
re enanure is best for all lighter 
soils. Manure must not come in di- 
rect contact with the roots of Peonies. 

Various depths of planting are 
recommended, but with the eyes from 
one to two inches below the surface is 
deep enough, except in a soil which 
ig inclined to heave badly. The 
amount of settling after thorough 
wetting should be estimated, so that 
the plants do not settle to a greater 
depth than indicated. Some advise 
planting the eyes or dormant buds 
three inches below the surface, but 
this is likely to result in greatly de- 
layed blooming, and loss of growth. 

Peonies are so perfectly hardy and 
robust that there is no danger from 
freezing if they are covered with even 
a little soil, and they grow well in 
ordinary garden soil. The best flow- 
ers, however, come from planting in 
very deep soil, or deeply trenched 
ground, and in situations where the 
soil retains a degree of dampness. 

In cutting up old clumps for plant- 
ing, if good bloom is wanted the first 
year, don’t divide them into too small 
pieces, but leave at least five or six, 
or more good eyes to each clump. 





Peonies in Kansas 


My experience with Peonies covers 
only a few years and includes barely 
twenty-five varieties. Under our lo- 
cal conditions all of these have given 
some kind of blossoms in the second 
year, with the exception of Dorchester. 
This Peony was highly recommended 
to me; but with us, six of these plants 
have not in four years’ time, pro- 
duced a single blossom! There are 
always buds, which never develop into 
blooms. A Western grower advised 
against Dorchester, but on the other 
person’s great praise we invested. 

A lesson here, we should take the 
advice of the one who knows the 
limitations of our soil and climatic 
conditions and who will be honest with 
us, regardless of what he has to sell. 
The very party from whom we bought 
the Dorchester roots, I remember, ad- 
vised investing in a few of different 
varieties in order to try them out un- 
der our own care, location and con- 
ditions, which was sound and good ad- 
vice for the beginner. 

One of the most prolific bloomers 
we have is the red one known as 
L’ Eclatante. The largest blossoms 
yet produced for us are perhaps the 
rather coarse but lovely Festiva 
Maxima. Those with the most deli- 
cious rose fragrance are the pink vel- 
vety Moses Hull and the exquisite 
pink Sarah Bernhardt. 


LENORE GROVES, (Kans.) 





THE FLOWER GROWER 


Shall Peony Tops be Cut Off? 


‘THs question has been discussed 
in former issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, but seems to come up peri- 
odically, many gardeners seeming to 
think that after the blooming season 
is past, that their garden would look 
better if the Peony tops were cut off 
and removed. But any experienced 
gardener knows better than to do this. 
It is well understood that the foli- 
age of any plant should stay on the 
plant until the season’s growth has 
been completed. This is necessary for 
the renewal of the plant and the build- 
ing up of plant structure. 


Then the question of cutting off 
Peony tops when the plants are reset 
is another question which comes up 
frequently. Usually the tops are cut 
off when digging, dividing and re- 
setting, but as the growth of the plant 
is practically finished for the season 
before the resetting occurs, the top 
growth is not necessary, and its re- 
moval is not detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the plant. In fact, cutting 
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the tops off when resetting is desir- 
able because the plants will remain in 
better condition than if the tops are 
left attached. And if the plant is to 
be divided, it is almost imperative to 
cut off the tops anyway. Cutting the 
tops half way down leaves stubs which 
may be convenient in handling the 
plants during lifting, dividing and 
transplanting, but the tops should be 
cut down within, three or four inches 
of the eyes before resetting. It is all 
right to leave stubs and it is some 
assistance in the work of resetting. 


While on this subject it may be 
further suggested that the first Win- 
ter after transplanting, the plants are 
best protected by some sort of cover- 
ing, in the form of hay, pieces of bag- 
ging or any material that will keep 
the ground from freezing and thaw- 
ing. The natural covering of the 
plant, in the form of its own foliage, 
having been removed, some artificial 
protection is desirable, although not 
imperative. In ground which is in- 
clined to heave badly, protection the 
first Winter is especially desirable. 
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Photograph of Peony Le Cygne grown by Lewis Geltz. Le Cygne 
has the very highest rating of any Peony in the Symposium of 
the American Peony Society, having the almost impossible per- 
centage of 9.9 or within one per cent of perfection. 

This is a very exceptional photograph of Le Cygne, showing 
the variety as actually growing in the garden. The name “Le 
Cygne” is French for “the Swan,’”’ which is supposed to be de- 
scriptive of its beautiful coloring and characteristics. 











Back yard Peony garden of Lewis Geltz, Canton, Ohio. It contains about one acre 
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Editorial Notes 


W E HAVE taken the liberty of 

printing without writing for per- 
mission (time was too short) a most 
interesting letter received from a 
member of THE FLOWER GROWER fam- 
ily who resides in San Francisco. The 
experience related is indeed a most re- 
markable one. Humming Birds are 
little known to the average amateurs 
and we very much doubt if even pro- 
fessional bird students can relate a 
story more unusual. To most of us 
the Humming Bird, although an old 
friend, is only a “flitting one” and as 
we have said once before, compara- 
tively few people seem to have been 
fortunate enough to have discovered 
it resting. If one would stop to think 
(which sometimes seems to be an al- 
most undeveloped habit) common 
sense would teach us that of course 
any living creature must have its pe- 
riods of rest. We are perfectly famil- 
iar with Moths and Butterflies flitting 
around among our flowers sometimes 
on the wing and sometimes sitting on 
a blossom. Of course its main object 
is not rest but food, still it must get 
quite a bit of rest. Because the Hum- 
ming Bird is tiny is no proof that it 
does not tire. 

We would be quite delighted to dis- 
cover one taking a dip in our bird 
bath. The thought just occurs to us 

owever that possibly the “Hummer” 
does not bathe in that way. It 
may be that he takes shower baths 
only or perhaps in the dew. We never 
have seen that other mite, the House 
Wren, in the bath either, although we 
have read that he does bathe. Can 
it be that the water is too deep, even 
at the edge of the bath for such a 
little fellow? Occasionally we have 
seen small birds like most of the War- 
blers bathe on the wing by just dip- 
ping as they skim over the top of the 
water. 
Humming Birds are such attractive 


little things that one should have them 
in mind when planting the garden. 
There are certain blossoms of which 
they are especially fond. And there 
are a few which are peculiarly adapted 
to their long bill. Observation has 
convinced one member of the Utica 
Garden Club that the Cardinal Flower 
is fertilized largely by the Humming 
Bird. So that would be a good plant 
to set out. Wild ones are rather diffi- 


cult to get, but most of the seedsmen 


list them, and we have been told that 
the strongest plants are thus obtained. 
As all we have had were brought from 
the Adirondacks we cannot prove this 
statement from personal experience. 
Other flowers most frequented by 
Humming Birds are; the Flowering 
Currant, a rather pretty early flower- 
ing shrub, which needs to be kept 
watch of unless it can have lots of 
room, as it sends up quantities of 
suckers. But every day it is visited 
by one or more little “Hummers.” 
Children are also fond of gathering 


the berries, which can be used like ° 


Black Currants. They are not worth 
raising for the berries, however, as 
they bear comparatively few. Robins 
also enjoy them. 

The Trumpet Vine, when it can be 
made to blossom, is a favorite resort 
of Humming Birds. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory of all are Columbines, and 
the Monardia (Bee Balm), the 
former for June and early July and 
the latter following close on its heels. 
At present (late July) the red Mon- 
ardia is in full bloom and is so attrac- 
tive to the little ruby throat and his 
wife or sister, that a better name 
would be Humming Bird Balm. Any 
flower which has plenty of nectar will 
likely prove acceptable. 


Seldom is it that the so-called “Fun 
in the Press” contains anything even 
approaching a smile, but here are two 
that are passable, for a gardener: P—. 
“I hear your new lodger is a vegeta- 
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te Mrs. B.”—“Yes, I call him 
erbaceous boarder.”—l, : 
Bits. — 

The following bit of rhyme igs onl 
another version of the warning we 
need in the first fever of plantin 
time. . 3 
= into ~y onien, ee : 

coaxed me to plant these Seeds ; 

“You'd better help pull Genk 200 2 Seen 

Boston Transcript 

It is indeed, an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good. Recently Friend 
Neighbor who devotes but little care 
to his garden, if it can be styled thus, 
was cutting the back lawn and before 
going back to the house stopped to 
gather a few late blossoms from a 
wilderness of “June Roses” that 
scrambled all over our division fenee 
and although a lovely sight for a brief 
period are the bane of our existence 
as they throw suckers up all through 
the hardy border faster than one pair 
of hands can cut them down. In faet 
the more they are cut the faster they 
grow. 

Well, when Friend Neighbor reached 
the house and sat down to read the 
evening paper, he discovered that his 
glasses were missing and must have 
been pulled off by some unfriendly 
bramble. Hours of searching proved 
of no avail as far as the glasses were 
concerned, but the next day a grand 
clearing away of the wilderness took 
place, which we hope will result ina 
saving of many hours of hard labor 
tussling with thorny branches on our 
side of the fence. 

The story has an amusing sequel, 
as three or four days later when find- 
ing the glasses had practically been 
given up as hopeless, a. five-year old 
grandson came for a call and to dis- 
tract his attention from the lawn 
mower where he was proving some 
what of a nuisance he was told to “Go 
and find my glasses.” Off he trotted 
and in a few moments back he came 
dangling the glasses by the bows. His 
sharp little eyes were not very far 
above the ground and so had discov- 
ered the glasses resting in a depres- 
sion at the foot of a near-by tree, 
where they had been tossed probably 

by a thorny bramble. 


What a wonderful pleasure and sat- 
isfaction it must be to one who raises 
Peonies from seed for “fun,” (that 
is not as a professional), to succeed, 
after the long time it requires, in de 
veloping a prize winner. Recently we 
received from a friend in Missouri 4 
newspaper clipping describing . two 
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seedlings raised by a prominent judge 
of that state, which won first prizes 
at the annual show of the American 
Peony Society, which was held in Des 
Moines, Iowa. These two seedlings 
are the Frankie Curtis which won the 
distinction of being the best new white 
in the show, and the Nancy Dolman 
which was awarded a silver medal, 
given by the American Garden Club 
for the best new seedling exhibited at 
the show. 

The Frankie Curtis is a white Peony 
with a slight creamy overcast and a 
yery wide collar, which is curved al- 
most at right angles, and forms a 
frame for the center, which is Chrys- 
anthemum shaped, with narrow in- 
curving petals. 

The Nancy Dolman, (named for a 
young friend of ours), is described as 
very large, full and rose-shaped, a deep 
pink in color. It blooms late, on an 
extra heavy stem, said to be the heavi- 
est of any herbaceous Peony. The 
original Nancy must indeed be proud 
of such a namesake. 


A request has just come for infor- 
mation in regard to a flower seen 
growing by the roadsides and along 
the railroad near Windsor and Otsego 
in the southern tier of counties of this 
state. It is described as about two 
feet high with bell-shaped flowers, re- 
sembling a Canterbury Bell, but red 
in color, like the wild red Lily. It has 
been suggested that possibly it is 
Pentstemon of which there are several 
varieties, and Dreer lists a red one. 
They are not satisfactory in this sec- 
tion as they winterkill. Perhaps some 
of THE FLOWER GROWER readers liv- 
ing in the southern section of the state 
may know the plant described. 


What can be more annoying to gar- 
deners than to order some much de- 
sired plant, either by seed or root, and 
after carefully tending it perhaps for 
more than one season discover that 
it is not what was ordered. Our new 
“Jack” Rose had two nice fat buds 
which gave promise of anticipated joy. 
One day it was discovered that they 
looked very pale for “Jacks” and sure 
enough they developed into exquisite 
pink blossoms with a most delightful 
perfume. A most lovely Rose we 
grant, but not what was desired and 
worse still its name is unknown. An- 
other member of our Club also ordered 
a “Jack” a year or so ago from a dif- 
ferent place and received a pink Rose 


of a much paler tint than ours. It, 
too, was beautiful, but not what was 
wanted, and also unknown. 

Another person was anxious to have 
a fine display of Foxgloves this Sum- 
mer so ordered seed. The young 
plants came on well but as they de- 
veloped it was evident that something 
was amiss. The leaves were strangely 
unfamiliar. The young plants were 
transplanted to their permanent home 
and given a chance, although they 
were not the greatly desired Fox- 
gloves. This Summer the blossoms ap- 
peared and were both a disappoint- 
ment and a conundrum. A search 
through a seed catalogue identified 
them as Digitalis Lanata an odd look- 


‘ing cousin of Foxglove not to be com- 


pared with it in beauty. 

Of course it must be more or less 
difficult to keep plants and seeds from 
occasionally getting into the wrong 
places but the results are mighty try- 
ing. 





Useful Hints for September 


M°s! of the garden work during 

this month is looking toward an- 
other year. Now is the best time to 
set out young perennials for next 
year’s blooming. Start them as soon 
as possible, so that they will get well 
settled and make some growth before 
cold weather sets in. 

Usually the greatest drawback to 
getting this work done early is that 
the places needed for them have been 
filled temporarily with annuals which 
probably are still full of blossoms 
which one hates to pull up before 
frost. 


If any of the spring bulbs have 
arrived they, too, should be planted 
now as the earlier they are in the 
better root growth they will make. 
Bulbs start the next year’s growth in 
the Fall, as may be discovered if those 
already in the ground should acciden- 
tally be dug into. The quarantine on 
imported bulbs will soon be on again 
so a goodly supply should be obtained 
now although it is rather late in the 
season for ordering. Still it is prob- 
able that the supply is not entirely ex- 
hausted. 


Begin clearing away as much rub- 
bish as possible, although of course 
if the garden has been kept in neat 
order there will not be much of that 
to do until after the first severe frost. 
After that, which we hope will not ap- 
pear before October, there will be a 
general clearing up time. The flower- 
ing season began so late that a late 
Fall seems no more than our due. 


Dahlias, Cosmos, Chrysanthemums 
and other fall bloomers are now in 
their prime. All of them need careful 
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staking which should be done early 
and now that they are tall should be 
added to where necessary. A little 
more tying here and there is almost 
sure to be required. 


The Anemones are also in bloom. 
All of these plants will be benefited by 
being fed with manure water. We 


amateurs are apt to neglect a continu- 
ous feeding. The food given now 
must be of quick action so a liquid 
food is best. 


As the leaves begin to drop late in 
the month gather them carefully, if 
they are in a good healthy condition, 
and put them on the compost heap for 
future fertilizer. We wonder if it 
would not be wise to spray them with 
formaldehyde to kill all disease germs 
and insects? 





The Bellflowers 


By ADELLA PRESCOTT 


N° ONE need grieve because he 
cannot buy Peonies at twenty-five 
dollars a “division” when such a 
wealth of fascinating beauty may be 
had for twenty-five cents and even a 
dime is not to be despised when it 
comes to Bellflowers. It is true that 
some of the most beautiful are bi- 
ennials and must be yearly renewed, 
but as they are easily grown from 
seed, that is a small matter and any 
one who has grown them once, satis- 
factorily, will never willingly be with- 
out them. I say “satisfactorily” ad- 
visedly, for my first experience was 
not satisfactory as the plants did not 
thrive and the flowers were a muddy 
blue, but a second attempt gave such 
sturdy plants with large flowers of 
such exquisite tints that I could 
hardly sleep at nights for fear I 
should miss something. 


The Canterbury Bells which are the 
most commonly grown of the Bell- 
flowers are of two distinct types— 
the single and the Cup and Saucer 
varieties. The single blossoms are 
deep cups with an ordinary green 
calyx, but the Cup and Saucer vari- 
ety have larger cups—often two inches 
or more in diameter—while the calyx 
is greatly enlarged and of the same 
color as the cup making the name 
Cup and Saucer strikingly appropri- 
ate. The colors are many, ranging 
from white through pale pinks and 
lavender to deep reddish purple, the 
lighter tints being especially fine. 

These plants are biennials, flower- 
ing the second year from seed and 
usually dying soon after the blooming 
period is past. Occasionally a plant 
lives over the second Winter, but they 
cannot be depended on and seed should 
be sown each year to keep up the 
supply. A well grown plant will be 
from three to four feet high with nu- 
merous branches. 


Peach Bells, another member of this 
same family, is a true perennial, 
growing two or three feet high and 
having large blue flowers; and the 
Chimney Bellflower is a stately hardy 
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plant growing three feet high and 
having many salver shaped blue flow- 
ers. Both of these species have a 
white variety which is more or less 
attractive according to taste. 


Bellflowers like a rather light rich 
soil with plenty of water though in 
common with most other dry-ground 
plants they object to “wet feet.” 

For Winter they should be lightly 
covered with evergreen boughs or 
cornstalks—anything that will not 
settle in a soggy mass on the crowns, 
as heavy covering is fatal. Careful 
staking and tying are of utmost im- 
portance as the flower stalks are very 
heavy and break in wind and rain. 





A Few Desirable Plants 
Not Often Seen 


"[ HERE are some very desirable 
flowers that are not seen in gar- 
dens as much as they deserve to be. 
Among these is Doronicum, a wonder- 
fully attractive yellow daisy-like 
flower, blooming in May with the 
spring bulbs, much earlier than any 
other plants with similar blossoms. 
Later in the season there are many 
such, so Doronicum is very desirable. 
It seems to be a strong, healthy plant, 
too. 


Anchusa Italica (Dropmore_ va- 
riety) is a tall free growing plant not 
often enough seen. It needs careful 
staking and tying as wind and rain 
raise havoc with it. Its blossoms are 
a most beautiful blue with rather deep 
pink buds. The stems are not pleas- 
ant to handle as they are very prick- 
ery, being covered with coarse hairs 
which reminds one of Viper’s Bugloss. 
The two may be relatives, as they have 
much in common. Anchusa is liable 
to crown rot during the Winter so it 
is wise to sow seed in early Summer 
to provide young plants to fill in where 
old ones die out. We find these self- 
sow also. 


Mullein Pink (Agrostemma) is a 
beautiful flower only occasionally seen. 
The foliage is a soft silvery gray 
which blends well with the various 
shades of green of other plants. There 
is a white variety which we have never 
seen but it does not seem as though 
it could be as desirable as the lovely 
erimson one. 


Among annuals it does not seem as 
though any one can afford to be with- 
out the delightful double Larkspurs. 
They are not over three feet high, 
graceful and “feathery” and best of 
all filled all Summer with an abun- 
dance of wonderfully attractive double 
blossoms in delicate shades of blue, 
lavender and pink. 


The dwarf Calliopsis is a dainty 
little plant which was included “gratis 
for trial” in last year’s order. It 
proved a desirable little border plant 
not over a foot high with flowers in 
various soft colors from yellow to deep 


bronzy red. Colors that did not clash 
with their neighbors as there were no 
harsh shades. 





A Remarkable Humming 
Bird Experience 


The following letter was received 
from San Francisco and gives such 
an unusual experience that we are 
taking the liberty of passing it on to 
our readers: 


“After reading your article on the 
Humming Bird in the July copy of 
THE FLOWER GROWER I could not re- 
frain from writing of my experience 
with one that has visited our garden 
this year. He not only perches on our 
shrubs, but has chosen my clothes 
line as his favorite resting place and. 
does not fly away when I am watering 
the garden but enjoys a wonderful 
bath while I am doing so. Sometimes 
he suspends himself directly under the 
spray for two or three minutes and on 
one occasion he remained perfectly 
still on the clothes line while I turned 
the hose on him for about the same 
period of time. Naturally he was 
soaked to the skin, and certainly 
looked comical. Then he had a won- 
derful time drying himself, but was 
interrupted by his mate darting after 
him. He left in a hurry, but the fe- 
male came back almost immediately 
thinking it should be her turn. 

I could distinguish the two as her 
tail feathers were slightly ragged, 
evidently from sitting on the nest.* 
She perched in my flowering Almond 
tree, but could not be induced to en- 
joy anything heavier than the fine 
spray. I gradually moved the hose to- 
ward her until about two feet away, 
but after a minute or so she flew away. 

Almost every day the male bird sits 
on the line and if I begin to water the 
garden he will immediately dart into 
the Lion’s Tail shrub and wait for me 
to turn hose in that direction and re- 
mains there until he is very wet. 
When I water in another direction he 
follows the water. 

My family consider this an odd ex- 
perience as we are well acquainted 
with the timidity of the bird. I 
thought you would enjoy it as much 
as we did.” 


A SUBSCRIBER, (San Francisco) 


*There is no difficulty in distinguishing the 
male and female Humming Birds as the male 
is much richer colored and has a beautiful ruby 
throat while the female is quite modestly robed. 
She is much lighter and has no touch of red 
which would make her conspicuous on the nest. 


(&. PF. T:) 





Seed the Lawn Now 


EEDING new lawns or patching up 
old lawns will give better results if 
the work is done in the early Fall than 
if left until Spring, says the seed spe- 
cialist at the New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment station at Geneva. The 
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principal advantage claimed 
seeding is the early start the lawn is abl 
to make in the Spring. This early Pre 
usually results in a better covering the 
first season, as the grasses are better ; 
tablished and spread over the ground 
more than when planted in the ‘Spring 
The fall rains also serve to give te 
grass a sufficient start to enable it 
hold its own through the Winter. e 

“A little care in the preparation of 
the seed bed will aid materially jn Se. 
curing a good stand of grass and wij 
also add to the appearance of the lawn,” 
declares this specialist. “In the late 
Summer or early Fall the soil can be put 
in better shape for seeding than is Dos- 
sible in the Spring when it may be too 
wet to work properly. The area to he 
seeded should be spaded up or loosened 
with an iron rake until it is in a fine 
mellow condition. After the seed¢ is 
sown, it should be raked in lightly.” 

Since satisfactory lawn grass mixtures 
can be obtained from only a few reliable 
seed dealers, the station seed analyst 
recommends the home mixing of grass 
seed in order to make sure that the 
proper ingredients are used. Examina- 
tion by the seed laboratory of many 
grass seed mixtures placed on the mar. 
ket has revealed the fact that most of 
these mixtures are foul with weed seed 
and chaffy material and contain grasses 
which are not suitable for lawns. This 
is said to be especially true of the small 
packages of grass seed offered for gale 
in five and ten cent stores, drug stores, 
grocery stores and elsewhere. These 
small packages are not subject to the 
provisions of the New York seed law 
and are often made up of material which 
cannot otherwise be disposed of. 

A mixture of two parts high grade 
Kentucky Blue Grass and one part Red- 
top is recommended as giving excellent 
results when seeded at the rate of one 
ounce per square yard for new lawns 
or one-half ounce per square yard for 
bare spots in old lawns. A _ pound of 
white clover seed may be added to each 
ten pounds of the grass mixture to good 
advantage. A light seeding of this mix- 
ture in well-established lawns in the Fall 
is highly recommended by the station 
specialists for thickening up the grass 
the next season. 


for fall 





Seasons 


While romance sets the heart ablaze 
And gilds September’s stage, 

Who talks of sere and yellow days 
Of Autumn or of age? 

For as the seasons of the year 

Have equal charm and grace, 

Each season of a life, my dear, 

Is lovely in its place. 


The secret gardens of the heart 

Have pools of deep desire: 

And some reflect the dawn, and part 
The sunset’s crimson fire. 

There. are the flow’rs of flame and dew: 
Grief’s Lily and love’s Rose: 

And there the winds alike bestrew 
May’s bloom and Winter’s snows. 


By Grace GELDERT, (In The Cotton Oil 
Press) 





B. H. Farr, in his “Better Plants 
by Farr’, suggests that mildew may 
be kept off Phlox by sulphide of potas- 
sium, one ounce to a gallon of water, 
sprayed over the plant. 
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Ducks as Egg Producers ' 


LL the varieties of domestic 
ducks are good egg producers, 
and the best laying breeds will 
produce nearly as many eggs 

per year as a Leghorn hen, and are not 
as susceptible to climatic changes. 
The ‘Indian Runners produce an aver- 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


Rouen. But for eggs alone, Indian 
Runners, Khaki Campbell, and Buff 
Orpingtons are best. 

Ducks do not need so much atten- 
tion as hens, and if given a dry shed, 
with the floor well covered with straw, 
they will be quite comfortable. Lay- 


evening, made up of five parts bran, 
six parts corn meal, and one part low 
grade flour. Also, they should be 
supplied with plenty of green food. 
A pool is not absolutely necessary 
for ducks, but for a large flock it is 
best to supply this. For just a few, 
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age of 250 eggs per year, per bird, 
and although not so large as other 
breeds, are more profitable for egg pro- 
duction. For the production of broil- 
ers and eggs, the best breeds are: 
Pekin, Blue Swedish, Aylesbury, and 


ing boxes are made as shown in the 
illustration, but generally, ducks pre- 
fer to lay in the straw and not in the 
proper nests. 

Their food is much the same as for 
hens, with a warm mash morning and 


a cask sunk into the ground will be 
quite sufficient. 

The best way to start with ducks 
is to set a few eggs under a broody 
hen, and let her attend to them until 
a month old. : 





How I Sold Hyacinths 


YACINTH bulbs that I bought in the 

Fall I sold in blossom at Easter 
time at one hundred per cent profit. The 
local florist readily paid me fifty cents 
each for the potted plants. 

Grocers, bakers, confectioners, and 
other merchants are usually glad to 
handle these plants at Easter time, often 
without any commission if the owner 
agrees to take back unsold plants. The 
flowers make good trade attractors. 

The right kind of an advertisement in 
the local paper will bring customers even 





when the flowers cannot be displayed 
where the crowd passes. The supply of 
moderate-priced blossoms at Easter time 
is seldom equal to the demand, especially 
in the smaller towns. 

I purchased the bulbs from a large 
seed house in the city, choosing the 
choice, imported, “exhibition size” re- 
tailing at twenty cents each. I planted 
them in five-inch pots, one bulb in each, 
in rich, dark soil, with which a small 
amount of sand and leaf mold had been 
carefully mixed. The pots cost me five 
cents each. 

As I wanted the Hyacinths to bloom at 


Easter time, I had to keep them back, so 
I buried them, pot and all, deep in sand 
in a corner of the cellar. About six 
weeks before Easter I took them from 
the sand. When the buds began to swell 
I led them to open at the time I desired 
by giving them plenty of sunshine to 
urge them forward if slow, or placing 
them in a subdued light when they came 
on too fast. As near a uniform tempera- 
ture as possible was maintained. The 
flower bunches were extra large in size, 
and some of the bulbs produced four 
clusters. 

By J. E. Toa, (In Farm and Fireside) 
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Various Gladiolus Questions— 
Questions About Peonies 
and Sweet Peas 


To THE EpITor:— 


What is meant by Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
and planting sizes of Gladioli? I assume that 
the number of size is determined by the diameter 
of the bulb, but what is the diameter that de- 
termines each size? 

_I planted some bulblets this Spring. What 
size or sizes of bulbs may I expect to harvest 
this Fall? If any do not attain No. 1 size this 
year, will they do so if planted another year? 

How are bulblets harvested and about how 
many in a pint? Some growers sell bulblets in 
hundred to thousand lots. How do they arrive at 
the number? Are these all counted? 

In THE FLOWER GROowER for May one grower 
advertises bulblets of a certain variety at 50c per 
thousand where another grower advertises bulblets 
of the same variety at $7.00 per thousand. What 
magic justifies the difference in price? 


I set out some Peony roots last Fall. When 
may I expect them to bloom? I expected some 
bloom this Spring, but there was none. A few 
buds attained the size of a pea, and then dried 
up. One reached the size of a hazel nut and 
then decayed. What is wrong? When may I 
expect to be able to make divisions from the 
roots? How tall do Peonies grow? 


How do Sweet Pea growers keep the different 
varieties separate? I bought seed of a few dif- 
ferent varieties, named, from a grower who has 
made the growing of Sweet Peas a life work, but 
the bloom is more or less mixed, some of them 
quite badly so. 

E. P. Montcomery, (Calif.) 

Answer:—Sizes of Gladiolus corms 
grade as follows: No.1, 1%” and larger: 
No. 2, 1%” to 1%”; No. 3, 1” to 1%”; 
No. 4, %” to 1”; No. 5, %” to %”: No. 
6, %” to %”. Planting sizes are eom- 
monly understood as Nos. 4, 5 aid o, 
and there are also sizes still smaller than 
No. 6, running under %4” and many 
growers grade these in with No. 6. 


The size of bulbs resulting from bulb- 
lets in one year’s growth is quite in- 
definite, depending. on variety; length of 
period of growth; whether planted 
thickly or thinly, etc. Generally speak- 
ing bulblets make planting stock the 
first year, grading Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
but, of course, some varieties under high 
culture will make a considerable propor- 
tion of first size from bulblets in one 
vear. This, however, is quite excep- 
tional. 

Yes, planting sizes ought to produce 
a heavy proportion of first size in one 
year’s growth, but it depends on culture, 
rainfall, etc. 

Various methods are used for harvest- 
ing bulblet grown stock, but the work 
is mostly done by hand. Some use some 
horse-drawn mechanical contrivance for 
loosening the row before actually lift- 
ing, but a spading fork is commonly used 
for this purpose where the area planted 
is small. 

Bulblets vary greatly in size, but will 
average from 2,000 to 4,000 to the pint. 

There is no way to sell bulblets by 
count other than actually to count them 
by hand. When not counted they should 
be sold by dry measure. 


You ask why there is such a variation 
in price asked by different growers for 
bulblets: You touch on a very impor- 
tant subject and one which has been dis- 
cussed to considerable length in past is- 
sues of THE FLOweR GROWER. This 
really calls for a complete discussion, 
but it might be stated that variation in 
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price represents mostly the ideas of dif- 
ferent growers as to valuations, quantity 
on hand or necessity for turning their 
stock into money. The question of price 
fixing is one which is as old as humanity 
and it probably will remain an important 
question as long as humanity exists. 


It depends on size of Peony root 
planted what may be expected in the 
way of bloom the first year, but the 


-small one eye divisions will bloom com- 


paratively little the first year. Even 
the standard three to five e,e divisions 
cannot be expected to furnish much in 
the way of bloom until the second year 
from planting. However, if planting is 
done early in the Fall, say September, 
plants may establish themselves under 
favorable conditions so thoroughly that 
they will be rather free blooming the 
first year. A Peony, generally speak- 
ing, cannot be expected to furnish much 
in the way of bloom the first year, but 
should keep on increasing both quantity 
and quality of the bloom for some years. 
There may be some trouble with your 
Peonies that the buds formed and did 
not open, perhaps lack of potash or phos- 
phorus in the soil, but what the trouble 
is cannot be determined without more 
information than you have given. 


It is understood that commercial grow- 
ers of Peonies divide their stocks every 
second or third year, some, indeed, more 
often than that. Generally speaking, 
the more often they are: divided, the 
greater the increase in growth. 


The height of Peonies depends largely 
on variety, some of the low growing ones 
attaining a height of only twelve to 
eighteen inches, whereas some of the 
taller ones attain a height of four to 
five feet. 


Your question about keeping Sweet 
Pea varieties true, can best be answered 
by those who grow Sweet Pea seed for 
market, and if any readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER are doing this will be 
glad to hear from them along this line. 


MApISsON COOPER 





Plants for Rough, Shady Spots 


To THE EpIToR :— 


You speak of Japanese Spurge as a covering 
for bare spots in lawn. On the west side of my 
house I have a spot upon which I have been 
unable to get anything started. It is shaded by 
three old Maples, large, over two and one-half 
feet each, growing quite closely, left from the 
original forest, and by the house, an unusually 
high two and one-half story house. It has south- 
ern exposure and gets what sun can shine through 
my own and adjacent trees until about 1 P. M. in 
the Summer. The soil is very poor, porous, sand 
and gravel; old river bottom, geologists say. Not 
much soil and many “hardheads” (large round 
cobbles). It was so unsightly that I have a nice 
hedge (Privet) started between it and the front 
lawn, which does well unless we have a long dry 
spell, because it was covered with a soil—dirt 
from the woods—and also a ditch two and one- 
half feet deep in which I started the Privet. 
Would this Japanese Spurge cover this? Would 
it spread quickly and get into the fine grass on 
the lawn? If not suitable, what would you rec- 
ommend? 

J. R. F. 


Answer:—The Japanese Spurge, 
Pachysandra terminalis, is an evergreen 
that makes a dense mat of bright green 
leaves with little spikes of whitish flow- 
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ers in May. It succeeds in sun ‘ 
shade, and is good for rockeries — 
location you suggest would seem the 


nial if the soil is not too poor, J hay 
cult to add humus in such a situa 


and we would suggest a tria 
Spurge, and of some other low-gerett 
plants, in an effort to find something thet 
would grow and spread. The tree bat 

add to the dryness and lack of fertiline 
It may be possible to start the little Me 4 w 
morial Rose, Rosa Wichuraiana, at the 
top of the slope, and if it once ; 


= = : ts 9 
start it will send its long canes : 
down over the cobblestones. The come’ 


trailing Myrtle, Vinca minor, wi] 

an arid soil, and accommodates uae 
sun or shade; this would be an excellent 
thing to start. If there is a spot in the 
dense shade that seems to contain more 
moisture in the soil, English Ivy would 
be desirable. If the Spurge will take 
hold, it will gradually cover the ground 
with a dense carpet of neat growth, as it 
spreads by stolons. Hall’s Japan Honey. 
suckle, started in a pocket among the 
stones, may grow and spread; one often 
sees it rambling over a shady arid spot 
in large gardens. . The use of these yg. 
rious plants would aid in covering the 
unsightly ground. Some of the native 
woodland Asters should be tried also, and 
the native Columbine, Aquilegia Cana. 
dense, often inaccurately called wild 
Honeysuckle. We do not think the 
Spurge will run over into the lawn— 
Rural New Yorker. 





Gladioli Fail to Bloom 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Several years ago I bought a very nice eo} 
lection of named varieties of Gladioli. These have 
been grown in the same bed four or five years, 
with the addition of sheep manure and wood 
ashes, and the whole bed has been very well 
cultivated throughout the time. The bulbs have 
dwindled in size and some have forgotten all 
about flowering. I have not been successful in 
learning just what food I should have given the 
bulbs and have continued to use the same bed 
because it was just where I wanted to grow 
the flowers and I couldn’t well move. F. R. B. 

Answer:—It is probable that your soil 
is lean,—perhaps lacking humus more 
than the chemical elements of fertility, 
The fact that you have grown your 
Gladioli in the same place four or five 
years, and that with the addition of 
sheep manure and wood ashes your bulbs 
have dwindled in size would indicate 
that there is something radically wrong 
with your cultural conditions. You prob- 
ably lack humus in the form of manure. 
Can’t you shift your location and plant 
elsewhere for a year or two, utilizing 
your Gladiolus bed for some other pur- 
pose? ae 

Sheep manure used in excess is likely 
to produce a surplus of foliage and little 
bloom, but the wood ashes ought to 
give you a pretty fair balance in fertil- 
ity. The suggestion to move the bed 
will give you improved results if your 
land is not naturally lacking in fertility 
and humus. 


Identification of Rose Wanted 


To THE EDITOR :— 
Have two healthy Rose bushes, raised from 
cuttings. The party who gave them to me said 
they were “Van Dyke”. I cannot find any Rose % 
listed by that name. Is there such a Rose? 
It is a delicate pink climber with an odor like 
a regular greenhouse Rose. The bud unrolls 
like a turbine. I am anxious to know the cor 
rect name. L oa 


Answer:—This sounds like the well 
known hardy climbing Rose, Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, as nearly as I can judge. 

J. H. McF. 
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Cause of Short Gladiolus Spikes 


— a. ime of short flower spikes this 
What is ties like Prince of Wales and other 
_s eties ? The spikes are very short. Do 
y ink that this comes — - —— Rd 
Zuid it be that planting 4 Sie A otania) 
vinawer Gladiolus bulbs planted four 
inches apart are surely spaced = 
‘antly wide to give satisfactory results. 
os ay be that short spikes are caused by 
lack of sufficient moisture to give them 
er growth, or if the weather has 
eos the same in Europe as it has in 
y wool this year, it has been some- 
what freaky, and has doubtless produced 
unusual results. There is some com- 


plaint of short spikes in the U. S. this 


vewill any reader of THE FLOWER 
Grower offer further suggestions? 





To Exterminate Earth 
Worms and Snails 


To THE EDITOR :— - , iii 
e how to rid my garden of lar 

eS and snails ? C. S. R. 

Answer:—Earth worms and snails are 
most noticeable where the ground is well 
filled with humus _and inclined to be 
damp or wet, and it is probable, there- 
fore, that the draining of this space with 
agricultural tile, properly placed and 
carried to an outlet, so as to drain the 
subsoil, will do much toward eliminating 
worms and snails. 

Can any reader offer further sugges- 
tions? 





Winter Care of Lily Pool 

be your advice on winter care of 

eau ty Pool?” E. M. H., (Wash.) 
Will some reader give suggestions in 
this connection for a Lily Pool in the 
state of Washington, perhaps with ref- 
erence to average conditions and a gen- 

eral planting of aquatic plants? 
THE EDITOR 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 





GROWING TULIPS FROM SEED 
A subscriber wants to know the time to 
plant Tulip seed and how deep to plant 
it. Any other suggestions will doubt- 
less be gratefully received. 


PROTECTION FOR TENDER WATER LILIES 


Can you give me any information as- 


to the best method of caring for the 
roots of tender Water Lilies over Winter 
in the climate of Tennessee? I have 
some very beautiful blue ones which I 
am very anxious to preserve, and any 
suggestions will be appreciated. 


Mes. H. P. I. 


CARE OF POINSETTIA 
A Poinsettia in bloom was given me 
at Christmas time. After blooming I 
put the pot in the cellar. This Spring 
I took the plant out of the pot and set 
in the garden in a pvetty shaded place. 








It is making good growth, and I would 
like to know when I shall pot it and what 
additional treatment should be given to 
have it in bloom again next Christmas. 


W. G. S. 


MAKING FLORAL WREATHS 


A subscriber wants information about 
making up floral wreaths and suggests 
that some florist reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER might be able to offer sugges- 
tions along this line which would be 
helpful. Can any reader tell some in- 
teresting facts in connection with work 
of this kind? 


RAISING TULIPS FROM SEED 


Last Spring I raised some handsome 
Tulips, of which the seed is ripe, and 
I want to raise some bulbs from them. 
Will you please tell me just how to pro- 
ceed from A to Z? 

When should the seed be planted, in 
the Summer or in the Spring? 

Ought they to be left where planted 
until the bulbs become of blooming size, 
and if so should they be protected dur- 
ing the Winter? 

How many years does it take to grow 
Tulips to blooming size from seed? 


Mrs. R. M. SHANNON, ( Wash.) 


WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 

What can you tell me about my Wis- 
teria? It is certainly over five years 
old, with thick twisted strands, luxuriant 
foliage, but no flowers. 

As a decoration of the pergola it is 
magnificent, but a disappointment when 
other vines everywhere are covered with 
lovely bloom. 

My deep appreciation for THE FLOWER 
GROWER. Mrs. G. H. E. 


PROPAGATING PEONIES BY “JERKING” 
Our near-by nursery is propagating 
Peony plants by “jerking,” as they term 
it. Just a stalk pulled out like Rhubarb 
and planted so they tell me. They also 
tell me that it is done in August and 
that they have a long row from last 
August propagation. Can you tell me 
how this is done, what sort of a stalk, 
how to plant, prepare soil, and care? 
M. C. A. 
Any reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
having experience in propagating Peonies 
in this way or knows of their being prop- 
agated in this way will confer a favor 
by answering the above inquiry. EpiTor 


STEM BORER IN GLADIOLI AND ZINNIAS 

The leaves of my Gladioli turn yel- 
low and I find little white worms inside 
the stalk down in the top of the new 
bulb. It was also rotting where the 
worms were found. 

I pulled up one of my Zinnias and 
found a hole about one-third of the way 
up. On opening the stem I found a 
worm about an inch long near the top of 
the plant. How can these be prevented 
and can they be destroyed after once 
entering the plant? J. A.C., (Iowa) 


REMEDY FOR CUTWORMS 

A subscriber wants to know remedy 
for cutworms which have been partic- 
ularly bad on Gladioli and Asters this 
year. The Editor has replied that the 
best remedy for cutworms is clean 
ground at all times and keeping the 
garden clean and free from weeds or 
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other refuse material. Cutworms, how- 
ever, may be bad where planting is near 
sod, as anything which will furnish a 
breeding place for the worms necessarily 
aggravates this trouble. 

It is, anyway, a good idea to keep the 
garden clean at all times, not only on 
account of the cutworms, but on account 
of other insect pests. 

Various remedies have been suggested 
for cutworms in the way of poisoned 
bran, etc. If anyone has further sug- 
gestions will be glad to hear from them. 


PLANT FOR.PORCH WANTED 


A subscriber in Central New York 
wants suggestions for the most gorgeous 
and attractive plant that can be grown 
in large pots, jars or tubs out of doors, 
and grow well in the comparatively 


_ Short, cool Summers of this section. He 


suggests further that something that 
can be wintered in the cellar might be 
desirable. He wants these to place with 
his roadside market in Summer to at- 
tract attention, and wants something 
with attractive bloom which will bloom 
for a long period. A plant easy to root 
from cuttings to make increase is als 
desired. id 

Can any reader offer suggestions 
along this line? 


RUST ON AMARYLLIS 

I am having trouble with Red Rust 
on my Hybrid Amaryllis and I would be 
glad of any information or advice that 
will help. The Rust seems to attack the 
bulbs during the resting period, and as 
mine are rare and expensive bulbs I 
wish to save them. I have always been 
very successful with the Amaryllis and 
cannot account for this trouble. I was 
advised to try soda, placed over and 
about the bulbs, but I can see little or 
no benefit. 

These Amaryllis bulbs have been kept 
dry and in a warm, dry place and potted 
with sand under and about the bulbs. 
They seem to get soft and I wonder 
what causes it and whether it is con- 
tagious. J. B Fe 





ANSWERS 





TO DESTROY MOLES 


Moles are easily poisoned by insert- 
ing in the runways corn in the milk 
stage, freshly cut from the ear, and 
poisoned with strychnine — P 


HARDY PHLOX BLIGHT 

For the benefit of “F. L. S.” who is 
troubled with Phlox disease, will say 
that Phlox is bothered with a blight 
which can be kept down by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture. This. can be had 
ready put up in cans with directions as 
how to apply. 

Another remedy is to take up the 
Phlox; divide, and plant in new ground. 

Mrs. W. S. W. 


HEDGE OF CALIFORNIA PRIVET 

One row should be enough, spacing 
your plants twelve inches apart. When 
tall enough, shear to within about 
twelve inches from the ground. The 
plants will then branch out in all direc- 
tions. The hedge will from now on need 
shearing on sides, and top, to keep in 
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shape, clipping back the new growth 
when two or three inches long, from 
which it was trimmed last. If at any 
time one would wish to cut it back to 
any desired height or width, same may 
be done in Winter or better early Spring, 
before growth starts. 
THoMAS COLL 


TO ERADICATE POISON IVY 

A strong solution of caustic soda 
poured on soil where it is desired to de- 
stroy Poison Ivy is effective. Soil so 
treated will be rendered sterile for some 
time, but the soda will gradually leach 
out. Like salt, this is most effective if 
applied in hot, dry weather. . 


PERENNIAL ALYSSUM 


In reply to a correspondent who asks 


for information concerning the peren- 
nial varieties of Alyssum; viz: Wierz- 
bickii Saxatile, and Saxatile compactum, 
would say that they are a small group 
of hardy plants of dwarf compact habit, 
attaining a height of from twelve to 
eighteen inches by as much in breadth, 
and, therefore, well adapted for the 
rockery or front rows of mixed flower 
beds or borders. When properly cared 
for they are pretty little plants, produc- 
ing during the spring months a profu- 
sion of clusters of small yellow flowers. 

They do best when grown in an open, 
sunny situation and given a deep, mod- 
erately enriched, light loamy soil; and 
during the winter months given a light 
covering of evergreen or other branches. 
A good ‘application of ‘well rotted 
manure or bone meal should be care- 
fully dug in around the plants in the 
early Spring. 

Propagation is effected by a careful 
division of the older plants after they 
cease flowering, and at that time the 
faded flowering clusters should be re- 
moved unless seed is wanted. Seed is 
freely produced and can be sown in a 
cold frame in April or on a nicely pre- 
pared border in a warm, sheltered situa- 
tion during the month of May. When 
the young plants are large enough to 
handle, let them be transplanted to an- 
other border similarly prepared, and 
placed in rows about two or three inches 
apart each way. Here they can remain 
until large-enough to be removed to the 
rockery, flower bed or border. 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 





Madonna Lilies 


W E HAVE so many letters inquir- 
ing about the culture of this beau- 
tiful June Lily that I feel I ought to 
tell our methods through THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

The life cycle is interesting. When 
the blossoms fade the stem turns yel- 
low and dries up and the bulb is dor- 
mant or rests during July. The bulbs 
are composed of overlapping scales. If 
water gets into these scales they rot 
and the bulb gets smaller as each layer 
decays, and is finally lost. 

In August we dig and replant. In 
September they throw up a circle of 
glossy green leaves that act as an um- 
brella and protection from Fall and 
Spring rains. In April the bud stem 
appears and the lovely fragrant flow- 
ers in June. 





At no time should they be watered 


with the garden hose. They should 
have the driest and sunniest situation 
in the garden, and require no mulch- 
ing as the leaves or straw of the mulch 
only rots the glossy leaves and keeps 
the ground moist and thus destroys 
the scales which compose the bulb. 

We raise them very successfully in 
our heavy soil by adding sand and 
withholding water at all seasons. They 
do not: like lime in any form and do 
best if left to themselves, or shall I 
say neglected, during July. Many 
people think they are dying when the 
stems turn yellow and begin to use the 
garden hose which, of course, starts 
the rot on the scales. Others plant 
Asters or some annual over them so 
that the ground may be utilized dur- 
ing July and August, but these plants 
require water and that injures your 
Lily bulbs. 

Plant in the highest, driest, and 
sunniest place you have, pull the weeds 
and otherwise do not disturb them of- 
tener than every three years to sepa- 
rate them and you will have many Lil- 
ies to enjoy. 

“Consider the Lilies how they grow, 
they toil not, neither do they spin, 
yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” 





Mrs. WM. wae 4 


Autumn Glory (Lythrum) 


Bf: several species and varieties of 
Lythrums or as they are popularly 
known, Loosestrife or Autumn Glory, 
form, when taken together, a small 
group of hardy perennial plants that 
may be described as being shrub-like 
plants of vigorous growth, attaining 
a height of from two to four feet, 
branching freely, and producing their 
flowers on branching spikes in the 
greatest profusion from June to Sep- 
tember. They are perfectly free from 
the attacks of insect and other pests, 
and when well grown and properly 
cared for deserve all that can be said 
in their praise. 

One of the best and most desirable 
species is L. Salicaria rosea; (roseum 
superbum) which is a most beautiful 
and attractive free flowering plant 
growing from three to five feet in 
height, and blooming from June to 
September. The flowers are borne 
on branching spikes, and are of a 
bright rose color; but much will de- 
pend on the situation and conditions 
under which the plants are grown. 
To grow this Lythrum to perfection 
and to enable it to properly develop it- 
self, the plants should be given plenty 
of space; an open sunny situation; 
and a very deep well enriched soil; 
and as soon as the ground becomes 
frozen up in December a good mulch 
of some coarse littery material should 
be given. When this is removed in 
the early Spring a good application of 
well rotted manure or very rich com- 
post should be carefully worked in 
around the plants. 

Propagation is effected by seeds, 
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or a careful division of 

plants; and this should be mote 
early in the Spring as possible 
before the plants start into gro 7 
but seeds are freely produced and ea, 
be sown at any time from April t 
August, (but the earlier the Dethastt 
on a nicely prepared border in a wane 


sheltered situation. Sow thinly, coven @ " 


very slightly, and as soon as the yo 
plants are large enough to hand| 
they should be transferred to anothe, 
border similarly prepared, and D * 
in rows about a foot apart, the plants 
standing about four inches apart j 
the row. Here they can remain Bs, 
til they commence to crowd each other 
when they can be removed to their 
permanent positions in the mixed 
flower bed or border. 


CHAS. E. Parnes, 





BOOK REVIEWS 





ADVENTURES IN MY GARDEN 
AND ROCK GARDEN, by Louise 
Beebe Wilder, author of “My Gar- 
den,” “Colour in My Garden,” “Ad. 
ventures with American Irises,” 
etc. 355 pages, with eighteen full 
page plates including two in color, 
Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York. $5.00. 


FEW indeed are there of us who 
would go in quest of adventure in 
a garden, more especially a rock gar- 
den, the smallest and most intimate 
of all gardens. But for one who 
is looking for a home, and seeks a 
place where Primroses will grow as 
well as a place for children; a garden 
and the making of it offers oppor- 
tunity for great adventures, hopes ful- 
filled and dreams come true. In the 
above described book Mrs. Wilder has 
shown us pleasant companionships, 
happy romances, and bitter to-the 
death feuds and warfare; not in any 
whimsical, figurative sense, but actual 
happenings in a little plant world of 
rocky crags, fertile plains, and moist 
valleys. 


One of the author’s chief concerns 
was a representative collection of 
American plants. As to how she sue- 
ceeded her own words will best tell.— 
“And there was something very thril- 
ing to me this Spring to see great 
amethyst-hued Anemones from Mon- 
tana and Dakota unfold as happily on 
the slopes of my rock garden as if it 
had been their mountain home; t 
see a collection of Colorado’s wot- 
drous Pentstemons (raised from 
seed) develop their arched stems of 
opalescent blooms; to watch the gray 
expanse of Malvastrum  coccineum 
(from Western prairies) gradually 
take fire until it made a small com 
flagration on the sunny plains of the 
rock garden.” *** “they may take 
their place proudly beside the beauties 
of the Himalayas, the Pyrenees, the 
sunny plains of middle Europe.” 
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er garden “jg furnished from the ends of 
ag ” 
st Oe ar deed it is. Here is Acaenea 
h; Novae Zealandiae, Oenothera Mexi- 
an a, and Viola Canadensis as well as 
to cad from China, Anemones from the 
); Pyrenees, Sedums from Japan, and 
ng ,Primroses from Colorado. 
er & To have bloom in the garden for 
hg eleven months in the year, and that 
le, a the latitude of New York City, is 
er : uite a feat; yet the author claims 
ed ist that, and hopes in time to round 
ts a the full season. Is that not in 
in quest of adventure; and would that 
n- not be dreams come true? — 
ns With all this great detail of plants, 
ir the style of the book is excellent. 
ed Whether we are gardeners or not, if 
we like a story truly told, the book will 
: appeal to us and be read and reread 
for-itself alone. 
= For the serious gardener, whatever 
i his specialty, the book is invaluable; 
containing as it does, chapters on soil, 
wal landscape, weeds, seedage, bulbs, and 
special plants; as well as a complete 
iN index and tables and appendices of 
ise annuals, perennials, and shrubs for 
ur the rock garden or any garden. 
id- RALPH W. SHREVE 
a 
‘ull 
or, [2° HOUSE PLANTS AND HOW TO 
ew GROW THEM. By Parker T. Barnes. 
In the Amateur’s Book of the Gar- 
den. Series, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
rho Garden City, N.Y., $1.75. 
m IMING to tell only about those plants 
ar- sure to grow indoors, a surprisingly 
ate large number are dealt with in this book. 
rho At the same time fundamental princi- 
a ples, such as soil preparation, watering, 
as and potting are treated in a broad way 
len which should inspire confidence in even 
or the most timid beginner. While a cer- 
ul: tain amount of “plant sense” seems to 
th be necessary for success in almost any 
. kind of plant raising, and especially so 
has in doing it in the home, still so many 
pS, points are given as a matter of course 
he- that a minimum of intuition should be 
ny necessary for anyone who follows the 
ual directions given. 
of Special chapters are devoted to flower- 
ist ing plants, Cactuses, Palms, Foliage 
Plants, Ferns, plants for the aquarium, 
ras and one to Roses, Carnations and 
f Chrysanthemums. As raising plants in 
G the home is usually a tight against con- 
uc ditions difficult for plant growth, espe- 
Ls cial attention is given to overcoming 
‘ill- these, and telling just what plants will 
eat withstand them. The book is well il- 
on- lustrated, but I should have enjoyed see- 
on ing many more illustrations. The chap- 
r it ter on forcing bulbs gives general prin- 
to ciples correctly, but if one were going 
-: to try many different varieties of Nar- 
cissi, he would find almost no help in 
‘om the different and very decided cultural 
of preferences of the various families of 
ray e this most charming flower. And even 
um though the plant quarantine excludes 
ally these bulbs after next year, such infor- 
On- mation would not have been out of date, 
the for some of us, instead of sitting down 
ake and shedding tears with the calamity 
ties owlers, have been busy in our gardens 
the and expect to have our own Narcissi and 
The even Tulips after they are shut off from 









import. 
EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 





A SMALL HOUSE AND LARGE GAR- 
DEN. By Richardson Wright, author 
of “Truly Rural,” “The Practical Book 
of Garden Flowers,” and Editor of 


House and Garden. 219 pages; pub- 

lished by Houghton, ‘Mifflin Co. 
Hs is a garden book that is a re- 

freshing change from the multiply- 
ing volumes of “how to” do everything 
according to rule. Nowhere does the 
author provide prescriptions, save in a 
whimsical menu for a Christmas dinner, 
wherefore the gardener who anxiously 
inquires as to just how many Radish 
seeds to sow to each square inch of soil, 
or who wants to know whether it is best 
to prune Roses in the dark of the moon, 
will get mighty little good out of the 
book, and had better not buy it. 

But to the increasing number of gar- 
deners who consider that the garden is 
a life philosophy, that there are other 
satisfactions than the biggest Pansy or 
the reddest Rose, this volume of unre- 
lated essays is sure to be a joy. 

The essays are unrelated, in a sense, 
but they hang together admirably. It 
isn’t necessary to read them all at once, 
or even consecutively. Notice the titles 
of some of them: “Old Gardeners,” 
“Rainy Days,” “The Ideal Uncle,” “The 
Hilltop Garden,” “A Pansy a Day,” 
“Theatricals at Home,” “A Fallen Tree,” 
“Spare the Side Roads,” “Are Dogs 
Guests?” “The Tragedy of the Blue 
Nightgown,” and a score more of titles 
that ramble about the country house and 
garden: do they not suggest a restful 
quarter hour each when the hoe handle 
gets heavy and the sun is hot? 

“The profit of a home must never be 
reckoned in dollars and cents. It can be 
reckoned, however, in pride of owner- 
ship, in health, in contentment. .... It 
can be both the beginning and the end 
of his dreams, the second best romance 
of his life.’ These are expressions in 
the essay, “Give It a Name,” telling of 
the pleasant custom of designating one’s 
home appropriately, the essay ending em- 
phatically and uncommercially, as Mr. 
Wright refers to his own home, in the 
sentence, “I would slay the man who 
suggested my selling it at a profit.” 

So goes the book—grave, gay, phil- 
osophical, occasionally flippant, some- 
times even irreverent, but always fresh, 
clean and wholesome. The garden man 
or woman who likes it at all will like 
it much, and return to it often, but the 
recipe-hunter, as I have said, had better 
let it alone. To me it is completely 
worth while, and I commend it to the 
real garden folks who know what a gar- 
den is for, or who want to find out. 


J. HorRaAcE McFARLAND 





— 


Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 








Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
should be in the hands of every student 
of floriculture or anyone who is inter- 
ested in studying about growing vegeta- 
ble life of any kind. Send for a pro- 
spectus and terms of monthly payment 
plan. 

MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 
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Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for 
sale; mostly of the years 1921, 1922 
and 1923. Perhaps a few older and a 
few of 1924. 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of 
the years above stated, postpaid, $1.50. 

Sixteen, (16) as above, postpaid, 
$1.00. 

Please understand that these are 
extra issues and not consecutive; only 
odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 








THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


issue a connoisseur’s list of Bearded Irises including 
American Introductions 
51 Glen Road, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 











A. B. deGROAT 
BATH, N.Y. 


Rare French and American Gladicli 
Catalogues on request 


The man that ay Madam Mounet Sully o1 
the American market . 























Peonies -Irises 
PLANT IRISES Now 


Order Peonies for September 
delivery. 


The high quality of our stock 
appeals to all. 


Catalogue on request 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, - OHIO 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
Chino, California 


Write for price list 



































They Work While You Sleep 


‘THE PEONY is a flower to Admire, the Narcissus to 
Love, while the Tulip no one can Resist. Whether 
for Flowers for the Home, or for Flowers, Plants 
and Bulbs for the Market, they are a good Invest- 
ment, increasing in Value year by year. Send for list. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, - ~ - Mo. 














Bound Volumes 


FOR SALE 


Complete, bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and 
IV with indexes are still available, price 
prepaid $2.00 per volume. Vols. V, VI, 
VII, VIII, IX and X The Flower Grower 
are now ready, price $2.50 each prepaid. 
The most complete information ob- 
tainable on Gladiolus and other flower 
growing is contained in these bound 
volumes. 
MADISON COOPER 

Publisher CALCIUM, N. Y. 


























Calcium, 
September, 1g 














Iris and Peony Bargains 


12 choice Iris roots, labeled, postpaid $2.00. 2 each, 6 
kinds, cash with order. 

12 choice Peony roots, strong divisions, labeled, 
each, 6 kinds, charges collect, $5.00. Cash a. 
order or C.O:D. 

Send for Price List and Particulars. 


STONE CREST 
Eau Claire senenersaaaee 


Coleman Gardens 


OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS 


Box 24 








World’s Best 
DAHLIAS | 


All the best new and Standard yg. 
rieties Roots and Cut Flowers jy 
season. 





Mulinomah, Oregon 





























EONY LOVERS KNOW 
FARIBAULT IS FAMOUS 





HARDY LILIES 
SPECIAL on Speciosum Rubrum and Can- 
FOR PEONIES. Sixty varieties with average score didum or Madonna for immediate delivery. 
of 8.5. Special offer nine fine named varieties $5.(0. Medium size 4 for $1.25; ye r 3 for $1.00, 
Price list with this and other special offers of Peony poste paid. Send for price list. finest imported 
and Iris roots sent free. Gladioli list ready in December Ibs for fall planting and enjoy Big, Beauti- 

Sul, Bountiful Blooms next spring. 
Cc. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. H. PERRY & SONS 
R.R.3, - - Valparaiso, Ind. 


PRE-DIGGING PRICES 


PREPAID on orders of $3.00 or over. Surplus over 

storage space, shipped as soon as dug, cured and 
cleaned. Cash with order. 1,000 any one kind at seven 
times hundred rate. Liberal count. 


Priced <* auntoed 


Illustrated catalogue free 
PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 


Williamstown Junction, N. J. 
Berlin Post Office, N. J. 









































CATALOGS 
BOOKLETS 
- FOLDERS “ 


ITTEN—DESIGNED 
ILLUSTRATED PRINTED 
for Growers of Bulbs— 
er ee Stock 


George & Anna Hunsberger 
Growers of the World’s Finest Gladioli 


Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 








Bbts. per 








ILLUMINATOR 
Elizabeth Tabor 


--- Two Great Glads --- 
Introduced by 
Cc. R. HINKLE 
St. Joseph, Michigan 








LE M. FOCH 


E will have a hope quantity of early 

cured bulbs, for fall delivery. Southern 

grown, and prepared for forcing. Let us 
quote you our prices. 


F.C. HORNBERGER 
Hambutg,- - N.Y. 














Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture, ad- 
vertised on another page, will prove valu- 
able to anyone interested in horticulture 


IRIS 
Empress of India 


THIS IRIS imported out of England has blos- 

somed here for the first time. It is of Pal- 
lida type, a beautiful deep lavender shade, 
almost a true blue, waved petals, four feet 
tall and five or six blossoms open at one time. 
Very strong grower. Each $1.00: per dozen 
$10.00; amount limited. 




















Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 
BEMUS POINT, - - N.Y. 


ee ncentcaammment 


FREESIAS 


FREESIA “PURITY” 


MONSTER BULBS 


SPECIAL SALE PRICE 
$3.00 per 100. $25.00 per 1,000 


SOME OF THE THINGS IN OUR 
NEw BOOKLET 


‘‘Flowers From Bulbs’’ 


WILL INTEREST YOu. 
RODERICK M. CROCKET 
Box 12 - Cranford, N. J. 
ncaa aa 
































‘Glory of Holland 


- 6. 
Autumn Queen 
Baltimore 
Blackhawk 
Cattleya 

Chris | 
Crackerjack 
Early Pink 
Evelyn Kirtland 


. 
ou 


~ 
on 


Glory of Kennemerland 
Gretchen Zang 
Herada 

Le Marechal Foch 
Lilywhite 

Peace 

Pride of Goshen 
Rouge Torch 
Salmon Excelsior 
Schwaben 
Summer 

Victory 

War 

Wilbrink 

Yellow Hammer 


RNENNM HENNA E SNE NEN NZ 
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St pa tp pM ND Pp tf pf tt ft i ot 
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Kunderd’s Grand Mixture, ungraded. one inch and 
under, $6.00 per 1,000; Magnificent Mixture, one inch 


and under, $6.00 per 1,000, prepaid. 
Send for lists— wholesale or retail— numerous high-class Glads. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 South Liberty, - 





Salem, Oregon 








DREER’S 
Dormant Roses 
for fall planting 


A list of new and standard 
varieties of Dormant Roses is 
offered in 


Dreer’s 
Autumn 
Catalogue 











Also Hardy Perennial Plarts, 
Spring-flowering Bulbs and 
Seasonable Seeds. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 








Philadelphia, - - Pa. 
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154 een Street, New York City 

















Those wanting odd bound volumes of THE MODERN GLADIR. 
LUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER to complete oh 


They will soon only be sal i 


should secure them now. 
complete sets. 


IRISES 


IN QUANTITY 
For Growers 


One dozen Anna Farr 

One dozen Ambassadeur 
One dozen Lord of June 
One dozen Souv. de Madame 
- Gaudichau 

One dozen Afterglow 

One dozen 

One dozen 








Special collection price, one dozen eath 
of the above for $50.00 E 
One dozen Prospero 

One dozen Colonel Candelot 

One dozen Gold Crest 

One dozen Petit Vitry 

One dozen Monsieur Aymard ----- 
One dozen Roseway 

One dozen Parc de Neuilly 


Special collection price, one dozen eat 
of the above for $35.00. a 
If the varieties in these two collectio 
are not on your “want list” for thi 
year’s planting I will be glad to quo! ; 

prices on your requirements. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz | 


South Washington St. 
VAN WERT, 








